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The Custodians of the 


Flame 


Ithough there have been periods in history when the 
light of human knowledge has burned dimly, it has ever 
revived again to shine more brightly than before. 


Its custodians have always been the libraries . . . first of palace 
and temple, and now of nations, cities and universities. Throughout 
the ages the protection of manuscripts and books that enshrine human 
knowledge has been the most anxious task of the librarian. 


Today a modern development of science’s resources has come 
to his aid, in Microfilm, and the Microfile system. 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
THE MORE IMPORTANT LIBRARIES 
IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


IV. DURBAN MUNICIPAL LIBRARY 


Comptled by S 


HISTORY 


The township of Durban was laid out in 1835. 
Some 15 years later a few public-spirited men 
made the first attempt at establishing a library. 
A small collection of books was made, but the 
venture collapsed for want of support. A second 
and more ambitious attempt to found a “Durban 
Commercial and Literary Institution”’ also failed. 

On 1 September 1853 a public meeting decided 
on the establishment of “The Durban Mechanics 
Institute”. A Committee was formed, premises 
secured in a small building and an attendant 
appointed at the salary of £1 per month, with 
the use of ‘‘rooms and back garden’. The first 
annual report showed that there were 861 books 
on the shelves, 272 pamphlets and some 20 pe- 
tiodicals. Shortly afterwards the Government 
donated £30 and the Town Council a piece of 
land in the Market Square, a site now occupied 
by the Publicity Bureau, and in 1859 a small 
temporary building, which comprised a reading 
room and quarters for an attendant, was erected at 
a cost of £226. The Institute was supported in 
part by the members’ subscriptions of £1 per 
annum, augmented by several private bene- 
factions, and by a Government grant which was 
increased to £50 in 1859, to £100 in 1898, and 
later to £150. The first librarian was Mr John 
Milne. 

In 1875 the membership had reached 150, and a 
building fund was steadily growing. The Commit- 
tee promoted a series of lectures, the proceeds of 
which were devoted to this end. The new building 
was opened on 7 July 1879—a compact little 
edifice of red brick, 56 feet by 30 feet, erected 


* Revised by the City Librarian, Durban. See note in 
S. Afr. Libr. 13(4) 79 Apr. 1946. 


. J. Krirzincer! 


at a cost of £1,047, and styled “The Durban 
Public Library and Reading Room”. The 
Library continued on the subscription basis, but 
several years later the Committee decided to 
open the Reading Room free to the public. 
Later the Town Council decided on a yearly 
donation of £50 on condition that the Reading 
Room should be open to the public, and that the 
Council be represented on the Library Committee. 
In 1883 the book-stock had reached approxi- 
mately 4,541 and the membership had risen to 
over 200. 

In 1890 the Library premises were extended and 
electric light was installed. In 1898 a bill was 
introduced and passed through Parliament to 
authorize the Town Council and Durban Public 
Library to acquire by exchange certain land more 
suitable for the erection of the Durban Public 
Library and Museum, and to authorize the 
Town Council to provide adequate annual income 
for the Library. Nothing was done, however, 
immediately to carry out these provisions, although 
in 1901 a new wing was added to the existing 
premises at the expense of the Corporation. 
At this time the Government grant was raised 
to £250. . 

In 1903 the Library celebrated its Jubilee, 
an occasion marked by the publication of a 
souvenir handbook setting forth the history of 
the institution, and by a public gathering at 
which the Chief Justice, Sir Henry Bale, antici- 
pated the time when the establishment of a free 
library, supported by a special rate levied for the 
purpose, would be the outcome of the efforts 
hitherto made. 

A step towards the consummation of this end 
was made in 1910 when in terms of Act 14, 1910, 
of the Statutes and By-laws of the Borough of 
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Durban, the Act of 1898 was repealed, and the 
“Durban Public Library and Reading Room” 
was constituted as the “Durban Municipal Li- 
brary’, under the control of a Committee of 
Management. In accordance with this Act the 
Town Council set aside accommodation for 
the Library in the newly erected municipal 
buildings comprising lending library, reference 
room, reading rooms, staff room, store room and 
librarian’s office, and at the same time allocated 
a sum of £5,000 for equipment, £2,000 of which 
was to be spent upon new books. On 3 October 
1911 the formal opening of the Durban Munici- 
pal Library took place. 

The new Municipal Library was launched with 
a book-stock of 21,000 volumes, a membership 
of 757, and an average issue of 200 books a day. 
In 1914 the number of subscribers had increased 
to 1,468, and the issue of books to 102,463 per 
annum. In 1916 the valuable collection of Africana, 
known as the “Don Collection’, was presented 
to the Municipality. 

On the special initiative of the then librarian, 
Mr George Reyburn, an Education Sub-Com- 
mittee was appointed, and the outcome of this 
move was the eventual establishment of a library 
service which adequately reflected the modern 
spirit in public library work. A grant of £100 
per annum was secured from the Provincial 
Council for the purpose of establishing a 
Children’s Library, and in September 1919 this 
department was opened in a spacious, pleasantly 
decorated room set aside for this purpose under 
the direction of a full-time children’s librarian. 
In the same year a card catalogue was made 
available to subscribers, and a book-binding 
department established. In 1922 the Hillier 
Collection of Shakespeariana was purchased by 
the Municipality. 

A reflection of the increased value of the services 
rendered by the Library to the community is 
revealed in the statistics given in the annual 
report for the year ending February 1922. Against 
a membership of 1,498 in 1917, the number of 
subscribers in 1922 stood at 3,137; in 1917 the 
annual issue was 114,083 volumes, in 1922 it 
had reached 295,536 volumes ; in 1917 the revenue 
from subscriptions was £1,195, in 1922 it was 
£2,342. The percentage of fiction issued had 
fallen from 79 to 72 per cent. 

In October 1922 a Durban Library Group was 
founded to extend the “interest in the Library 
and the things of the Library . . . to take the 
books off the Library shelves and get them into 
the mind and consciousness of the people’’. At the 


end of 1931 a country library system was inaugu- 
rated for the extension of library facilities into 
the outlying districts of Natal. At a charge of 
£20 per annum they were allowed to borrow 
100 books at a time. 

In December 1929 the Library undertook the 
administration of the Non-European Schools 
Library Service for Natal. The service was the 
outcome of the recommendations made at the 
South African Library Conference at Bloemfontein 
in 1928 relative to the need for the provision 
of library services for non-Europeans. The 
service was originally financed by a grant of 
£500 from the Carnegie Corporation and control- 
led by a Committee upon which the Library 
Executive was represented. It now forms a 
part of the normal services of the Library. 

‘The year 1937 marked by far the most important 
development in the services of the Library when 
it was converted from a subscription basis to a 
free public library. At the same time a complete 
reorganization of the Library was undertaken. 
A new Public Reading and Newspaper Room 
was provided in the basement of the existing 
premises and fully equipped with all modem 
furniture and fittings, and air conditioning was 
installed. The large area formerly occupied 
by the three reading rooms was converted to a 
Reference Library, Children’s Library and 
Africana Room. ‘The Children’s Library was 
transferred from the former two rooms in the 
City Hall to its present spacious premises and 
additional equipment was installed. The Re- 
ference Library was likewise transferred, re- 
organized and enlarged and a full-time Reference 
Librarian and two assistants appointed. The 
stocks of this department have since been largely 
augmented so that to-day it is in a position to 
meet the demands of the city of Durban. In 
the same year a Schools Library Service was 
inaugurated. 

Membership of the adult library is free but a 
deposit of five shillings is required upon enrol- 
ment. ‘The Children’s Library is entirely free, 
a guarantor form signed by parent or guardian 
being the only formality. 

Needless to say, the increase in membership 
and use of the Library has steadily grown since 
1937 as the following figures so eloquently illus- 
trate :— 

Year 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Membership 
3,746 
10,430 
13,558 
16,338 


Issue of Books 
274,170 
333,589 
426,226 
476,492 
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17,704 
21,309 
26,187 
29,692 
32,822 


491,393 
579,235 
693,194 
859,654 
890,182 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


In 1942 a Bantu Branch Library was opened 
in accommodation provided by the Bantu Social 
Club. It was opened on 15 June 1942 to coincide 
with the centenary commemorations of the Dick 
King ride, and was called “The Ndongeni Bantu 
Library’’ in recognition of the part played by the 
Zulu who accompanied Dick King on his famous 
ride to Grahamstown. 

Further development is projected in the Mi- 
nutes of the Post War Development Report of 
the City Council.! In terms of these recommenda- 
tions a new Central Library estimated to cost 
about £350,000, and three European and one 
Non-European Branch Libraries are envisaged, 
together with two travelling libraries. Plans and 
estimates of the Non-European Library have 
been approved and now await the final sanction 
of the City Council. Provision has also been 
made for one travelling library this year. Expan- 
sion of the Schools Library Services and the 
Non-European Service is under consideration. 

The present librarian is Mr Franklin Rooke, 
F.S.A.L.A., who entered the service of the Durban 
Library in February, 1912, and was subsequently 
appointed Borough (now City) Librarian on 
6 February 1923. Mr Rooke was elected to the 
Council of the South African Library Association 
upon its inception in 1928, as Natal representa- 
tive, and, except for a break of two years, has 
served continuously since that time. He served 
as chairman of the Books for Troops Committee 
(Natal Branch) 1940-1945, chairman of the 
South African Library Association (Natal Branch) 
1945—, member of the Education Sub-Committee 
1946—, member of the Publicity Sub-Committee 
1943—. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Being a free municipal library, the major 
source of income is provided by the borough 
fund rate. Of the total expenditure of £17,203 
in 1945 the contribution from the borough fund 
was £13,576. Income from fines, extra books, 

sale of papers, etc. accounted for £2,899, whilst 


‘Durban. Committee re post-war development .. . 
Post-war development; report of special committee 
appointed by the Durban city council on 13 April 1943 ; 
chairman councillor A.L. Barns, Durban: Printed by 
Hayne & Gibson, 1943, 


£423 was derived from subscriptions paid by 
rural libraries and country members. Provincial 
grants of £100 to the Junior Library and £199 
to the Schools Library Services accounted for 
the balance of revenue, with the exception of 
an amount of £5 per annum, being interest on 
the James Manning Bequest. The total expendi- 
ture on books and periodicals for the same period 
amounted to £4,851, with an additional amount 
of £702 on book-binding. Departmental charges 
accounted for £1,852 of which £980 was rent. 


MEMBERSHIP AND CIRCULATION OF BOOKS 


The total membership is 32,822, which does 
not include those persons served by the Schools 
Libraries and Non-European Libraries. In 
addition country libraries are supplied with books 
in bulk. During the year 1945 altogether 890,182 
books circulated. 


BOOK-STOCK AND ACCESSIONS 


The total number of books in the Library is 
115,872. This embraces the complete stock includ- 
ing Reference Department and also specialized 
collections such as Africana and Shakespeariana. 
During the last year 12,232 books were added to 
the stock of the Library, while 8,900 were with- 
drawn, leaving a net increase of 3,332. 


ACCOMMODATION AND RENT 


The Durban Municipal Library is housed in 
a portion of the City Hall, and although the 
accommodation is fairly generous in area, it is 
not well suited to library work, as the building 
was not designed for use as such. As a result 
it is difficult of supervision and presents features 
which detract from the efficient organization 
which a properly designed and planned building 
would give. The annual rent paid is £980. 


STAFF ESTABLISHMENT 


The total strength of the Library staff 
is 28 persons, with the addition of two European 
janitors, one Indian messenger and six non- 
European cleaners. 


Salary Grade 


£ €& 
800—1100 
600— 800 


Position 


City Librarian 

Assistant City Librarian 
Lending Library 

Librarian 

Library Assistants (Female) 7 
(Male) 1 


493— 600 
150— 240 
100— 400 


Pd ?? 
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Reference Library 


Librarian 
Library Assistant (Female) 1 
2 


”? ” 9? 


493— 600 
280— 340 
150— 240 


Junior Library 


Librarian 
Library Assistant (Female) 1 
1 


386— 483 
280— 340 
150— 240 


” ” ” 
Rural Library 
Librarian 
Library Assistant (Male) 1 
Cataloguing Department 


Chief Cataloguer 
Assistant Cataloguer 
Second Assistant 


Clerical 
Record Clerk 
Typiste 
Bantu Library 
Librarian (Bantu) 120 

Cost of living allowance is paid at present in 
addition to the above salaries. 


386— 483 
100— 400 


386— 483 
280— 320 
150— 240 


280— 376 
100— 240 


LEAVE 


Twelve working days up to five years service. 
Librarian and Assistant Librarian and grades 
£386-483 upwards, 27 working days after five 
years service; accumulation up to 150 working 
days. Other members of staff 24 working days 
after 5 years service ; accumulation up to 100 days. 
It is compulsory to take 6 working days per 
annum. ‘The balance may be accumulated until 
the maximum accumulation has been attained. 
Thereafter all leave must be taken or forfeited. 


SICK LEAVE 


Members of the staff are entitled to 28 working 
days per annum, which can be accumulated 
within a cycle of three years. 


SUPERANNUATION 


Superannuation is compulsory for all members 
of the staff. 


BINDING 


All binding and repair work undertaken locally 
is done at the Municipality’s bindery at the 
General Stores Department. A certain proportion 
of the Library’s books are ordered through library 
binders and reach the Library already bound. 
Although the initial cost is slightly more, this 
is regarded to be the most satisfactory procedure. 


CO-OPERATION 


The library has always co-operated in the 
fullest degree in the scheme of inter-library loans 
administered by the State Library. Any book 
in the Library with the exception of those in the 
“Don Africana Collection’ and the “Hillier 
Shakespeare Library”’, which are rare and valuable 
items, is lent on condition that borrowers pay 
cost of transport and agree to make good any 
losses. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR CHILDREN 


The earliest attempt to cater specially for the 
reading of children was made in 1913, when 
several shelves in the Reference Room were set 
aside for juvenile books. Although a modest 
beginning, with little more than a couple of 
hundred books, only a handful of members, and 
at first not a great success, it was actually the 
beginning of the present “Durban Junior 
Library’. Adults using the room complained of 
the children, who in their turn complained that 
the grown-ups annoyed them! 

To remedy this state of affairs the Children’s 
Library was moved to a separate room at the 
far end of the Public Reading Room in 1918. 
This was a distinct improvement for the children, 
who now not only had a room for their books 
but were given a librarian to themselves—an 
appointment which has been held ever since by 
a qualified teacher, whose whole time and entire 
interests are devoted to this one department alone. 

In 1928 the Children’s Library moved to two 
large airy rooms in one of the front corners of 
the City Hall having their own entrance quite 
separate from the adult section. 

In 1937 the Durban City Library became free 
and the four shillings annual subscription for 
children was discontinued. | No deposit what- 
ever is required but the parents have to sign an 
undertaking to be responsible for books borrowed 
by their children. As a result the membership 
increased so substantially and so quickly that 
the premises were soon far too small. Accord- 
ingly, in 1937, the Public Reading Room was 
moved and the Junior Library established in 
its place. It is in this large, airy, cool room at 
present. ‘This Junior Department has its own 
entrance which its members must use but it is 
also conveniently close to the adult lending and 
reference departments. 

The library has always been an open access 
one. All non-fiction is arranged according to a 
modified Dewey and all fiction according to 
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content, under such divisions as Fairy Tales, 
Folklore, Girls’ School Stories, Girls’ Adventure, 
Family Life, Boys’ School Stories, Boys’ Ad- 
venture, Historical Tales, and Senior Books. 
A dictionary catalogue and a subject catalogue 
are kept of all the books in the Junior Department 
and members are taught to use the files themselves. 

In addition to the ordinary routine of the Lib- 
rary special work is carried on in collaboration 
with the education authorities. Lists of talks 
are sent to every government school, and the 
principals select which talks they consider most 
suitable for their classes and arrange a time for 
them to attend at the Junior Library. Each class 
comes during school hours with its own teacher. 
Talks to classes ranging from Standard III to 
VI have been given since the beginning of April 
1936. 

This system of school talks has resulted in a 
most encouraging addition to the membership 
of the Junior Library. After every talk the children 
are invited to explore the Library and examine 
the books in it, and many of them form the habit 
of coming regularly for a spell of quiet reading. 

The needs of high schools are catered for by 
special shelves containing a selection of history 
books dealing directly with the syllabus for the 
Junior Certificate and Matriculation Examina- 
tions, and all literature and novels set by schools 
for the children’s private reading are kept on 
the senior shelf among the fiction. 

Besides this the Junior Library is used by its 
members as a social and cultural centre—preli- 
minary rehearsals for school plays often take 
place there, and children who have to wait for 
trains regularly do their homework there. School 
debating teams usually discuss their topics and 
receive help from the librarian. 

The membership of the Junior Library is 
12,036 and the total issues during the financial 
year 1945/46 was 152,230. During that year 
1,761 new books were added to the stock, which, 
allowing for those discarded, brings the total 
number of volumes up to 24,034. 

A collection of illustrations and of gramo- 
phone records—primarily for the use of teachers 
—is also kept. 

As part of her library duties the children’s 
librarian used to give weekly broadcast stories 
and talks during the Children’s Corner at the 
Durban studio of the Broadcasting Company. 
These talks combined with the school talks 
proved far more effective in interesting children 
to read for themselves than the usual Story 
Hour, and when the “Young Natal’’ session starts 


again, we hope to revive this side of our work. 
Addresses on children’s reading were also given 
by the children’s librarian at different times to 
the International Women’s Goodwill Club, the 
Durban Branch of the South African University 
Women’s Association, to various branches of 
the Women’s Institute and the local Parents’ 
Study Group, and these, too, generally result in 
an increase of membership. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

(a) ‘Don’ Library of Africana 

The most outstanding and also the most 
valuable of the special collections in the Library 
is the ‘““Don’’ Collection of Africana. This was 
bequeathed to the Durban Library by the execu- 
tors of the estate of the late David Don in 1916. 
This collection comprises most of the known 
books on Southern Africa, together with a 
wealth of other material such. as maps, Blue 
Books, pamphlets, periodical literature and 
practically complete files of all Natal newspapers. 
The Natal witness, the second newspaper to be 
published in Natal and one which has just cele- 
brated its centenary, is complete from 1846 to 
date, and volume one, which originally belonged 
to C.E. Boniface, contains his signature. Since 
this collection was acquired annual additions have 
been made so that to-day the collection is 
considered of great value and of still greater 
assistance to students of historical research. 
Owing to the valuable nature of its contents this 
collection is available for reference purposes 
only. A few original manuscripts are included. 


(b) “Hillier” Shakespeare Library 


In the year 1922 the Library acquired by 
purchase the collection of Shakespeariana made 
by the late Mr Jasper Hillier, of Durban, over a 
period of a third of a century. The collection 
comprises some 2,476 books and pamphlets and 
represents almost all that is of permanent interest 
or value in Shakespearian literature, exclusive of 
foreign works. All the best known editions of 
Shakespeare are included with the exception of the 
first Quartos and Folios, but these are represented 
by facsimiles. Additions are made annually. 


EXTENSION SERVICES 


(a) Country Library Service 


In addition to supplying the needs of 105 
individual country members, this institution 
supplies books in bulk to 19 Natal libraries and 
cultural institutions—at £20 per annum 100 


books can be borrowed at a time. Institutions 
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borrowing in this way are scattered over the 
whole of the Province, and the library authorities 
contend that this is work which should not only 
be undertaken by the Provincial Administration, 
but also subsidized by it. Beyond a grant-in-aid 
of £100 towards the upkeep of the Children’s 
Library, this institution does not receive any 
financial or other assistance from either the Union 
or Provincial Governments. 


(b) Non-European Library Service 


Reference has already been made to the Non- 
European Library Service and the Bantu Branch 
Library which cater for the Non-European reader 
in Durban and Natal districts. 


(c) Natal Schools Library Service 


As an outcome of representations made to the 
Natal Provincial Education Department arrange- 
ments were made in December 1937 for a Schools 
Library Service. Under this arrangement the 
Education Department agreed to make an annual 
grant of 7d. per capita for all schools administered 
and to provide the necessary book boxes and 
transport. Stocks in the existing school libraries 
were called in and overhauled and all useless 
and dilapidated books discarded. The remainder 
formed the nucleus of the new service and addi- 
tional books were purchased. The annual grant 
from the Administration amounts to approxima- 
tely £200. Thirty-three schools receive supplies 
under this service and the last annual issue 
amounted to 53,005 books. 


(d) Music Library 


A special collection of standard and classical 
music, to which additions are made annually, 
is provided in the Lending Department. A 
Musical Advisory Sub-Committee, representative 
of several prominent musicians and organizations, 
undertook the selection of the original stock. 
A large selection of gramophone records is also 
available and these are used mostly by teachers 
for school instruction. 


(e) Illustration Service 


For the benefit of art students, school teachers, 
designers, printers, and the press a special collection 
of illustrations has been made up and is available 
upon request. Illustrations from discarded books, 
periodicals, etc., are regularly collected and filed 
under subject, with the result that we have to- 
day a large and varied collection of many thousands 
of illustrations which is much used. Similar work 
is carried out in the Junior Library. 








(f) Library Group 





With the object of centralizing cultural pursuits 
















































































































































































at the Library, and also of getting the books “hy 
off the shelves into the minds of the people, a Rho 
series of lectures was commenced in 1923 at the § P*“ 
Library. These proved so successful that it was ait 
decided to gather together those interested in of t 
cultural matters to form a study or lecture group, the 
This body was formed and is to-day known as has 
the “Durban Library Group”, and is regarded as po 
the platform for public lectures, addresses, debates, § °°" i 
play-readings, etc. It has a membership of over 19 
250 and an average weekly attendance of 120. b 
This work is regarded as a legitimate extension * 
of library service. These activities were disconti- os 
nued during the war period but consideration is m 
being given to their resuscitation. re 
BENEFACTIONS ” 
With the exception of the “Don” Library of to 
Africana books this institution has not been is 
in receipt of any considerable gift. The Govern- ‘| 
ments of the Union of South Africa, Australia n 
and New Zealand donate certain of their publica- E 
tions as does an occasional writer, but these form tion 
a very inconspicuous proportion of the Library’s B Arc 
accessions. ‘T 
LIBRARIANS ve 
1853-1860 Mrs Hall—attendant at £12 per annum hav 
1860-1861 Mr Morton Green beg 
1861-1862 Mr John Milne spr 
1862-1895 Mrs John Milne—afterwards Mrs dey 
Gardiner wa! 
1895-1917 Mr William Osborn, J.P., F.L.A. anc 
1917-1922 Mr George Reyburn, F.L.A. Afi 
1923- Mr Franklin Rooke, F.S.A.L.A. ow: 
M: 
PUBLICATIONS gif 
Apart from its annual reports, and a quarterly O} 
Reader’s index the Library published a complete be 
catalogue of books—except fiction—in 1924. ar 
It also sponsored the publication, in 1932, of the rh 
booklet Dick King: saviour of Natal, which was - 
compiled by Mr C. J. Eyre, Reference Librarian. : 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN ARCHIVES 


Out of the Government Archives of Southern 
Rhodesia, which had launched out into un- 
precedented activity in recent years, with the 
appointment of Professor J. P. R. Wallis as editor 
of the Oppenheimer series of publications and 
the appointment of a librarian and library staff, 
has now grown a more extensive institution 
known as The Central African Archives. Ac- 
cording to a recent press announcement : 

“In terms of the Archives Amendment Act, 

1946, the present Archives Commission is to 

be replaced by a Commission representing the 

three territories, Southern Rhodesia, Northern 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Corresponding legis- 

lation has been passed by the Legislatures of 

the two northern territories. 

The new Commission will consist of three 
members, one representing each territory, 
together with the Government Archivist, who 
is an exofficio member without voting power. 
The personnel of this Commission will be an- 
nounced at an early date.” 

His Majesty the King has approved the designa- 
tion “Royal Commission for Central African 
Archives”’ for this body. 

The following article by Professor Wallis 
appeared in the Rhodesia herald of 21 April 1947 : 

Few seem to have noticed the honours that 
have graced their Archives. Out of the modest 
beginnings of a handful of years ago had already 
sprung the Archives of Central Africa, a notable 
development, but now they are exalted by royal 
warrant, and we can with justifiable pride think 
and speak of the Royal Commission for Central 
African Archives. This was indeed a feather in 
our caps, but another was added when His 
Majesty consented to accept, as the Colony’s 
gift, a set of the six volumes now published in the 
Oppenheimer series. Bound in the mellowest 
beauty of vellum, with the finest skill of British 
artistry and craftsmanship, they were cased in 
a cabinet of Rhodesian teak, simple but dignified 
in design and of consummate workmanship. 
When this symbol of the people’s loyalty and 
devotion was presented in the antechamber of 
Government House, Salisbury, both of Their 
Majesties expressed their pleasure and delight 
in the originality of the choice and in the fineness 
of the handiwork that gave it such peculiar dis- 
tinction. His Majesty was pleased to ask whether 
subsequent issues in the series would be sent 
tohim, and expressed his satisfaction when assured 


that this had already been arranged. The books 
would be bound in the same style and offered 
for his acceptance. 

Nor was this all. Clearly the royal interest in 
this gift ran much deeper than formal compli- 
ment and complaisance. During his stay at the 
Victoria Falls his thoughts must have run on 
Rhodesia’s offering and he voiced to the Minister 
in attendance his regret that he had not been 
able to see the originals out of which the volumes 
had been compiled. Whereupon a selection of 
pictures and manuscripts was sent to Govern- 
ment House, Bulawayo, and there, for a liberal 
hour, he examined and commented on memorials 
of the Colony’s first beginnings, the journals of 
old Robert Moffat, letters of his more widely 
famed- son-in-law, Livingstone, and of John 
Smith Moffat. Baines’s diaries were spread out, 
with his charts and observations, and a copy 
in mint condition of his Victoria Falls litho- 
graphs. 

How close and critical was His Majesty’s 
scrutiny can be illustrated by his remark that it 
was a pity that the older and more significant 
name of Leaping Water had been lost to sight 
behind the so much less apt and very tawdry 
one of Devil’s Cataract. ‘The neat, close calli- 
graphy of Robert Moffat’s letter to his parents 
in 1817, set out on four pages of larger than fool- 
scap size, was admired, as something long sunk 
in a leisured past, while the hastier, headlong 
script of Dr Jameson, sent from Lobengula’s 
Kraal to brother Sam, elicited a whimsical side 
glance at the ways of fraternal correspondence. 
His Majesty also studied with lively admiration 
the water-colour sketches of Mashonaland scenes 
made by Miss Alice Balfour during her wagon 
journey of 1894. 

To the little group privileged to watch His 
Majesty’s concentration of mind and eye, to listen 
to his remarks, and to answer his very pointed and 
incisive questions, it was a revelation. Here was 
no hint of conventional assumption of interest, 
nothing in the least hinting perfunctoriness. It 
was a revelation illuminating the meaning of 
present day kingship, touching life on innumerable 
and unexpected sides. 

And the Colony, with already cause enough to 
take pride in its Archives and their productions, 
has new and the highest authority to recognize 
the significance of the enlarged Archives of 
Central Africa with their Royal Commission. 





SALARIES OF LIBRARIANS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


The following salary scales for librarians in the public service proposed by the Public Service 


Commission, 1947, have been approved by the Treasury. 





| 


ania wind Scale 


Chief Librarian 
(Male or Female) 


Principal Librarian 
(Male or Female) 


Senior Librarian 
(Male or Female) 


Librarian 
(Male or Female) 


£960x40-1080 | 
| 


£840x30-960 


£600x30-840 


£300x25-600 


20-20 200x25-550 


Class B £180x' 
20-200x25-475 


Class‘ A £350x 
25-475 


( |Class A £180x 
Males |- 


Library Assistant 
(Male or Female) 


Class B £260x 
20-380 


Females 


Class C £180x 
150-240x20-£280 














Classification 
| Professional Higher 
Professional Higher 
Professional Higher 
Professional Higher 
Professional Lower 
Professional Lower 


Professional Lower 


Professional Lower 


Professional Lower 


| Minimum Educational and Profes- 
| sional Qualification 





| Diploma of the S.A. Library Asso- 
ciation or recognized equivalent 


Diploma of the S.A. Library Asso- 
ciation or recognized equivalent 


Diploma of the S.A. Library Asso- 
ciation or recognized equivalent 


Diploma of the S.A. Library Asso- 
ciation or recognized equivalent 


Diploma of the S.A. Library Asso- 
ciation or recognized equivalent 


Matriculation or recognized equi- 
valent 


Diploma of the S.A. Library Asso- 
ciation or recognized equivalent 
and subject to having attained the 


£340 per annum notch of the scale 
£260x20-380 


Intermediate examination of the 
S.A. Library Association or its 
recognized equivalent and subject 
to having attained the £240 per 
| annum notch of the scale £180x15- 
| 240x20-280 


_ Matriculation or recognized equiva- 
| lent 








REVIEWS 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, Paris, has issued v. 1, no. 1 
(April 1947) of the Unesco bulletin for libraries. It 
comes direct from the International Clearing-house 
for Publications ‘‘with the aim of promoting and 
facilitating the exchange and distribution of publica- 
tions throughout the world’. Judging from this 
number it promises to be an invaluable journal for 
current international bibliography. There is a timely 
list of bibliographical publications in several countries, 
including book trade magazines and publishers’ 
and booksellers’ catalogues, which will be welcomed 
by reference workers and book selectors alike in the 
larger South African libraries. There is also a brief 
directory of institutions in devastated areas of Europe 


which require books, with indications of the subjects 
in which they specialize. 


Raymond, Jurgen G., comp. Directory of microfilm 
services ; rev. ed. New York, Special libraries asso- 
ciation, 1946. 52 p. planographed. $1.50. 

Contains, besides a geographical list of microfilm 
services, information about ordering microfilms and 
their cost, and chapters on The Copyright question, 
Explanation of terms, etc. 


Ulrich, Carolyn F., comp. Periodicals directory 1947. 
New York, Bowker, 1947. 400 p. $15.00. 
Contains hundreds of changes, including a list 
of European underground publications issued during 
World War II. 
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PERSONALIA 


ANDREW—Mr L.W. A. Andrew, M.A. (Bristol), F.L.A., 
Diploma in Librarianship (London), Diploma in 
Journalism (London), formerly Librarian, Guy’s 
Hospital Medical School, Assistant Librarian, Uni- 
versity College, London, Chief Assistant Editor, 
Europa Publications, Ltd., London, to be First 
Grade Assistant, University of Cape Town Library. 

BaxTER—Mr T. W. Baxter, A.L.A., formerly Reference 
Librarian, Marylebone Public Library, to be a 
Senior Assistant, Central African Archives, and in 
charge of the branch repository to be established in 
Northern Rhodesia. 


BEDINGER—Miss Margery Bedinger, head of the Science 
and Engineering Department at Denver (Colorado) 
Public Library, arrived in Johannesburg at the end 
of May on a year’s exchange with Miss G. F. Elliott, 
Reference Librarian at the Johannesburg Public 
Library. Miss Bedinger graduated in physics, che- 
mistry and mathematics at Raacliffe College. After 
completing a course in librarianship she was for some 
vears head librarian at the Montana School of Mines, 
and for five years before the war she was in charge 
of the U.S. Military Academy Library at West 
Point. Anthropology is her hobby, and she has 
made a special study of the customs of North Ame- 
rican Indians, about whom she has written and 
published a great deal. 

BouMAN—Miss J. Bouman, B.A., Diploma in Libra- 
rianship (Cape Town), has resigned from her post 
as Assistant in the Cape Provincial Library Service 
and has left the country permanently to join her 
parents in Leiden, Holland. 

CARPENTER—Miss O. Carpenter, B.A., Higher Certifi- 
cate in Librarianship (Cape Town) to be temporary 
Second Grade (A) Assistant, University of Cape 
Town Library. 

CoHEN—Miss E. K. C. Cohen, Certificate in Librarian- 
ship (Cape Town) to be Second Grade Assistant, 
South African Public Library. 

CoomiskKEY—Miss Margaret Coomiskey has arrived in 
Cape Town to take up an appointment as reference 
librarian at the U.S. Information Library, taking 
the place of Miss Violet Myer, who has been trans- 
ferred to Johannesburg. 

DEVENISH—Miss J. M. Devenish, Certificate in Li- 
brarianship (Cape Town) to be Assistant, U.S. In- 
formation Library, Johannesburg. 

Euters—Mr D. L. Ehlers, B.A., Diploma in Librarian- 
ship (Cape Town) formerly Librarian, University 
College of the O.F.S., Bloemfontein, to be Regional 
Librarian in the Transvaal Provincial Library Service. 

EHLERS—Miss M. J. J. Ehlers, to be temporary Assis- 
tant, University of Cape Town Library. 

EKSTEEN—Miss J. M. Eksteen, Certificate in Librarian- 
ship (Cape Town) to be Assistant, Wynberg Public 
Library, Cape Town. 

Eitiott—Miss G. F. Elliott, B.A. F.L.A., Reference 
Librarian at the Johannesburg Public Library, left 
in May on a year’s exchange with Miss Margery 
Bedinger, head of the Science and Engineering Depart- 
ment at the Denver (Colorado) Public Library. 

FaRMER—Miss M. E, Farmer, B.A., Diploma in Li- 
brarianship (Cape Town) formerly Assistant, Uni- 


versity of the Witwatersrand Library, to be Assistant, 
Africana Department, South African Public Library. 


FoucHt—Mr B. Fouché, Librarian, Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory, Onderstepoort, to be Regional 
Librarian, Transvaal Provincial Library Service. 


McponaLp—Miss O. H. McDonald, B.A. (Hons.), 
A.S.A.L.A., Assistant-in-charge, Natal University 
College Library at Pietermaritzburg, has been awarded 
a Union Post-Graduate Scholarship by the University 
of the Witwatersrand and will leave for England in 
August. At Newnham College, Cambridge, she wil] 
continue her study of musical criticism and aesthetics 


begun in her B.A. Hons. thesis on The Semantics of 
music. 


MANDELBROTE— Miss J. C. Matidelbrote, B.A., Diploma 
in Librarianship (Cape*Town) to be Second Grade 
(A) Assistant, University of Cape Town Library. 


Map_e—Mr H, L. Maple, B.A. (London), M.A. (Cape 
Town), Diploma in Librarianship (London), F.L.A., 
has been appointed Deputy Librarian at the Natal 
University College. He formerly held the positions 
of Chief Cataloguer, London School of Economics, 
1923-28, Assistant Librarian, University of Cape 
Town, 1928-33, Chief Cataloguer, Fuad I University 
of Egypt, 1933--38, Assistant Librarian, Building Re- 
search Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industria] Research at Watford, England, and latterly 
atcached to the Chief Scientific Adviser’s Department, 
Ministry of Works, London. 


MILBURN—Mrr J.. Milburn, B.A. (London), F.L.A., 


Diploma in Librarianship (London), Deputy Li- 
brarian, Chelsea Public Library, to be First Grade 
Assistant, University of Cape Town Library. 


MyYer—Miss Violet Myer, Reference Librarian at the . 
U. S. Information Library, Cape Town, has been 
transferred to the U.S. Information Library, Jo- 
hannesburg. 


PortER—Mr A. Porter, F.L.A., formerly Lending 
Librarian, Preston Public Library, to be Deputy 
Librarian, Port Elizabeth Public Library. 


Rortnson—Mr H. M. Robinson, Regional Librarian 
in the Transvaal Provincial Library Service, to be 
Chief Cataloguer, University of Pretoria Library. 


SaicH—Mr A. J. Saich, Assistant at Reading (Berks) 
Public Library, to be Junior Assistant, Central 
African Archives. 


ScHMOLIER—Mr H. P. Schiller, who was on the 
staff of the Morija Printing Works up till the end of 
last year and who had been closely associated with the 
production of South African libraries for the last 
nine years or so, was married on 17 May 1947 in 
England to Miss Dorothée Carson-Carlebach. 


SELLICKS—Miss P.W.M. Sellicks, M.A., to be half-time 
special cataloguer, University of Cape Town Library. 

STANTON—Miss P. J. Stanton, B.A., Higher Certificate 
in Librarianship (Cape Town) to be temporary 
Assistant, Cape Times Library. 

STEVENS—Mrrs P. E. Stevens (née Dymond) to be tempo- 


rary Second Grade Assistant, South African Public 
Library. 
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Tuompson—Mr C. H. Thompson, F.L.A., formerly 
Manuscripts Assistant, Reference Library, Birming- 
ham Public Libraries, to be a Senior Assistant, 

+ ‘@éntral African Archives, and in charge of the branch 

‘. yepository to be established in Nyasaland. 


“Turner—Mr R. W. S. Turner, from employment with 
the London County Council, to be a Junior Assistant, 
* Central African Archives. 


VissER—Miss J. T. Visser, B.A.; to be Assistant, Cape 
. Provincial. Library Service. 


WacNneR—Miss!M. St. C. Wagner, B.A., Higher Cert. 
ficate in Librarianship (Cape Town) formerly Second 
Grade (A) Assistant, University of Cape Town 
Library, to be Second Grade Assistant, South African 
Public Library. 

Woop—Miss A. J. Wood, B.A., Diploma in Librarian. 
ship (Cape Town) to be Second Grade (A) Assistant 
University of Cape Town Library. " 

ZAAIMAN—Mr R. B. Zaaiman, B.A., formerly Assistant 
Librarian, Bloemfontein Public Library, to be Second 
Grade Assistant, South African Public Library, 


OBITUARY 


Mr. JOHN Gow Ross, F.L.A., F.S.A.L.A., 


. Mr John Gow Ross, formerly Librarian of 
the Kimberley Public Library, died in Kimberley 
in May at the age of 78 years. Mr Ross was 
known ‘and respected -not only in Kimberley, 
but in many parts of the Union. . 
Mr Ross was born in Perth, Scotland, in 1869 
and. was educated in Edinburgh. In his early 
years he showed a great interest in books and 
‘his first job was as an apprentice to Mr Grant, 
a bookseller and publisher in Edinburgh, under 
whom he served for six years. He then became 
an ‘éssistant in a large lending library owned by 
Messrs Douglas and Foulis, and spent another 
six years there. Towards the end of 1895 Mr Ross 
was ‘persuaded to come to South Africa, where 
he, took control of P. Davis and Sons’ book shop 
in Maritzburg. Four years later he was appointed 
librarian of the Natal Society Library, where he 
remained until his appointment to the Kimberley 
Public Library in 1909. Immediately on his 
arrival in Kimberley he undertook the, classifica- 
“tion of the Library on the Dewey system. 
Mr Ross remained in Kimberley until his re- 
*-tirement in 1942. During this time he built up 
‘an Outstanding collection of Africana, and his 
’ knowledge of books in general and of Africana 
“int particular was recognized and respected by 
librarians all over South Africa.! In 1941 he was 
made the first Honorary Fellow of the South 
.. African.Library Association. He had, for many 
years, been a Fellow of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom, and since 1924 was a 
member of the National Geographic Society. 
Mr Ross was also a writer of poetry and lyrics, 
many of which were published from time to time 
in Chambers’ journal. His style of poetry was 
regarded as somewhat similar to Robert Burns 


1An article by Eric Bridges in The Outspan, 25 
(642)9 +; 16 June 1939, describing some of the Africana 
treasures in the Kimberley Library, makes appreciative 
aaa, to Mr Ross’s qualities as a librarian.and a col- 
ector. 


and he would frequently write poems with a 
marked Scots flavour for the entertainment of hig 
Scottish friends at St. Andrews Night gatherings? 
He also wrote one or two operettas, and one, 
Rip van Winkle, was produced in Kimberley some 
years ago by the pupils of the Christian Brothers’ 
College, after the lyrics composed by Mr Ross 
had been set to music by Mr F. Proudman, 

Of a retiring disposition, Mr Ross took little 
part in public life, but his never failing courtesy 
and charm of manner will be long remembered 
by all-who knew him. It was said of him that an 
inquirer at the Kimberley Library was seldom 
turned away unsatisfied, for Mr Ross would take 
endless trouble to look up references or to find 
the answer to unusual questions. 

Mr Ross married Miss Laura Cockcroft in 
1910, and they had three sons and a daughter. 
He is survived by his widow, daughter, one son 
and two granddaughters. 

(Reprinted from the Diamond fields advertiser, 

22 May 1947) 


Mr. RONALD HEATON, M.A., LLB., F.R.HIST.SOC. 


Mr. Heaton died in Pretoria on 26 February 
1947 aged 78. He was appointed State Librarian 
on 26 December 1902, when the State Library 
had a total stock of 15,390 volumes and issued 
annually 14,494 volumes. He retired on 31 
December 1930. Before taking up his appointment 
as State Librarian he was Director and Librarian 
of the Bishopsgate Institute, London. 


2 Professor J. P. R. Wallis, in an article on A litera- 
ture in the making in The Times South Africa number, 
31 May 1935 (no. 47,078) says of Mr Ross: ‘‘Later 
English South African verse is as old-fashioned and as 
‘modern’ as English verse anywhere else the world over. 
It can match the newest vagaries, and parody them too, 
as Mr John Ross, of Kimberley, has done. Some day 
perhaps this retiring maker of pleasant verses may be 
persuaded to admit the world at large to the enjoyment 
of what has hitherto been reserved to his friends.” 




















Mr J. G. Ross, F.L.A., F.S.A-L,A, (By Courtesy of The Outspan) 
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At the first meeting of the Branch in February 
this year, Mrs E. Dean, of the U. S. Information 
Library, read a paper on “Special libraries in 
the United States.” During the discussion it 
was suggested that a section of Special Libraries 
be formed, and an interim sub-committee was 
formed under the chairmanship of Miss E. P. A. 
MacDonald. 

On 10 April 1947 librarians from about 18 
special libraries in Johannesburg met and adopted 
a draft constitution for the Special Libraries 
Section. This constitution was approved with 
slight amendments by the Committee of the 
Branch. 

Constitution 
(Adopted on 10 April 1947) 


1. Name 


The name of the Section shall be Special 
Libraries Section of the Southern Transvaal 
Branch of the South African Library Associa- 
tion. 


2. Objects 


(a) To encourage and promote the collection, 
organization and systematic use of sources 
of information in industry, commerce, arts, 
sciences and related fields by compiling and 
keeping up to date a union catalogue of 
periodicals, and eventually of reference bocks 
as well, and thus also to assist in the avoidance 
of overlapping and the needless duplication 
of specialized and often expensive book-stock. 
This union catalogue shall be open to li- 
brarians in special and public libraries and 
at their discretion to members of the general 
public as well. 

(b) To co-ordinate the activities of special 
libraries by promoting co-operation and 
inter-library loans among members. 

(c) To promote the free interchange of strictly 
non-confidential bibliographical and other 
information in all branches of arts, science, 
law, economics, technology, etc. 

(d) To encourage the pooling, comparison and 
interchange of ideas on the handling and 
solution of problems common to all those 
engaged in special library work. 

(e) To arrange meetings, discussions, visits, 


etc. with a view to establishing closer contact 
among members. 

(f) ‘To foster the study and application of better 
methods of library administration, compila- 
tion, etc. among members, thus developing 
the usefulness and efficiency of special 
libraries. 

(g) To publicize special libraries among indus- 
trialists, public and learned bodies, etc. 
so that they may become aware of the 
existence and value of technical and other 
holdings in special libraries and thus be 
encouraged to establish new special libraries 
and information bureaux. 

To co-operate with the editors of South 

African libraries in procuring and publishing 

articles, news items, etc. on matters of service 

or interest to special-libraries. 

(i) To do all such other lawful things as may 
be necessary or conducive to the promotion 
of the objects of the Section in particular 
and of the South African Library Association 
in general. 


3. Membership 


(a) There shall be two classes of members 
—active members who may vote at all meetings 
of the Section and who, in the absence of 
any provision to the contrary, may hold 
office, and guest members who may present 
papers and participate in discussions, etc. 
but who may neither vote nor hold office. 
Any member of the South African Library 
Association may on application to the Sec- 
retary of the Section and on payment of an 
annual subscription of three shillings be 
enrolled as an active member of the Section, 
provided always that, unless such a member 
be engaged in special library work, he/she 
may not become an office-bearer. 

(c) Any person engaged in special library work 
and who is not a member of the South 
African Library Association may be admitted 
to active membership of the Section on pay- 
ment of an annual subscription of seven 
shillings and sixpence and shall receive the 
Special Libraries Section Reprint from South 
African libraries free. Such member may 
also attend any meeting of the Southern 


(h) 


(b) 
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Transvaal Branch of the South African Li- 
brary Association as a guest member. 

Any member of the South African Library 
Association who is not an active member of 
the Section may attend all meetings of the 
Section as a guest member. 

Resignation of Members. A member may resign 
in writing at any time and any member whose 
subscription to the Section is more than 
twelve months in arrears shall be deemed to 
have resigned. 


4, Executive Committee 


(a) 
(b) 


The Executive Committee shall consist of 
seven members. 

One member of this Committee shall be nomi- 
nated by the Committee of the Southern 
Transvaal Branch ; one member shall be the 
Editor of South African libraries or his repre- 
sentative, ex-officio; and five members shall 
be elected by the active members of the 
Section. ‘Three elected members shall form a 

quorum at committee meetings. 

Method of Election. At the Annual General 
Meeting of the Section active members shall 
elect five representatives to the Committee 
Nomination forms must be sent to all members 
at least one month before the Annual General 
Meeting. Nominations must be signed by 
two active members whose subscriptions are 
not in arrears. All candidates shall signify 
in writing their willingness to stand for 
election before the voting papers are circulated. 
Voting papers shall be sent to all active 
members of the Section, whose subscriptions 
are not in arrears, at least two weeks before 
the Annual General Meeting. Scrutineers 
shall be appointed, the votes counted and the 
results declared at the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Any vacancy occurring in the course of the 
year may be filled by appointment by the 
remaining members of the Committee. 
Office-bearers. ‘The Annual General Meeting 
shall elect from the five elected committee 
members a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, an 
Honorary Secretary and, if it be deemed 
necessary or desirable, an Honorary Advisory 
Editor to South African libraries who may 
be any one of the three first named officers 
or one of the two remaining elected members 
of the Committee. Notwithstanding the above 


(b) 


provisions, the Executive Committee shall 
have the right, if necessary, to co-opt any 
active member of the Section to the office 
of Honorary Advisory Editor. 


. Powers of the Executive Committee 


(a) 


The Executive Committee may engage in 
any lawful activity to achieve the objects 
stated in Section 2. of this Constitution, 
which does not involve any expenditure in 
excess of the income of the Section. 

The Executive Committee sha'l have power 
to co-opt additional members from time to 
time and to appoint sub-committees of the 
Section. 


6. Meetings 


(a) 


Annual General Meeting. ‘The Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting shall take place in the last quarter 
of the calendar year to elect the Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year and to deal 
with any other business which may be deemed 
necessary or desirable. ‘Twenty-five per 
cent of active members shall form a quorum. 
Should there be no quorum, the Secretary 
shall call a second meeting to be held within 
fourteen days; the members then present 
shall form a quorum. 

General Meetings. General Meetings of the 
Section shall be held at least once in two 
months. 

Committee Meetings. ‘The Executive Commit- 
tee shall meet at least four times a year. 
Notice of Meetings. Notice of the Annual 
General Meeting or of a General Meeting 
of the Section shall be given to all members 
in writing at least fourteen days and ten 
days respectively, beforehand. All Commit- 
tee Members shall be given due notice of 
Committee meetings. 


7. Finance 


The Honorary Secretary shall keep a record 
of the income and expenditure of the Section 
and shall present a financial report at each 
Annual General Meeting of the Section. 


8. Amendments to Constitution 


This constitution may be amended by a 
majority vote at the Annual General Meeting 
or at a General Meeting, provided that written 
notice of the proposed amendment is sent 
to all active members of the Section at least 
fourteen days beforehand, 





A LOBE OF THE WORLD-BRAIN 


Some years ago, in a brilliant address at Oxford, 
Sir Charles Sherringham, the celebrated English 
scientist, remarked upon the inability of any one 
research worker in a particular field of science to 
keep abreast of the spate of valuable information 
published on that subject in the form of books, 
reports, theses, articles, and papers. Similarly, 
Paul de Kruif, an American writer, in his stimu- 
lating book ‘‘Men against Death,” revealed how 
little sometimes separates a research worker from 
a discovery that means the saving of thousands 
of lives. That little is often represented by a 
pamphlet or a lecture that, had the worker been 
aware of its contents, might have saved him 
years of profitless experiment, and brought him 
far quicker to his goal, the saving of human lives. 

England long ago perceived the need for a co- 
ordination of scientific and technical knowledge 
for the benefit of her brain workers. Housed in a 
modest set of offices in London, shortly, perhaps, 
to be more fittingly accommodated, are the staff 
of “Aslib,” the pet name for the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. 

This organisation may almost be described as a 
lobe of the world-brain. Its significance and value 
cannot be judged from its seemingly minute 
resources. It is actually akin to a telephone ex- 
change in size as compared to the vast city of 
knowledge that it serves. The officers and Council 
of Aslib include probably as representative a 
selection of specialized workers in the distribu- 
tion and co-ordination of knowledge as exists in 
Britain, and through its connection with virtually 
every scientific and technical organization of 
importance, it is able to draw upon a body of 
knowledge unrivalled in the world. 

The objects of the organization include, among 
others : ‘‘the co-ordination and systematic use of 
sources of knowledge and information in all 
public affairs and in industry and commerce, and 
in all the arts and sciences ; to examine, foster and 
co-ordinate the activities of special libraries, 
information bureaux, research or statistical depart- 
ments and similar services ; to act as an exchange 
or clearing house for such services, and to develop 
their utility and efficiency ; to establish the prin- 
ciple of free interchange of non-confidential 
knowledge and information; and generally to 
promote the dissemination and use of knowledge.” 

This by itself constitutes an immense pro- 
gramme, and when it is appreciated that other 


objects involve the establishment and formation of © 
special libraries, statistical departments, etc., 

the training of special librarians ; and the study 

of better methods of compilation and adminis- 

tration; it will be seen that ambition is not lacking 

in the association. 

Ambition alone, however, is not enough. The 
actual truth is that the organization has achieved 
and goes on achieving a magnificent work.. It ij 
supported by such bodies as the British Council, 
the British Cast Iron Research Association, the 
British Medical Association, the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Chemical Society, the 
London School of Economics, the Patent Office, 
the British Museum, and countless other similar 
bodies. In addition it has a considerable and 
increasing membership among the large industrial 
organizations of the country, including such well- 
known firms as Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Rowntree 
& Co., Ltd., Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., 
Ltd., ete. 

The day-to-day work of the body lies not so 
much in actually providing inquirers with in- 
formation in reply to. their detailed queries, as- in’ 
indicating where the information sought is to be 
found. A good deal of direct information is 
given, but there are instances in which the 
inquirer can only be referred to some larger 
body where what he needs is filed. For example, 
while the energetic Director of Aslib may, and 
often does, answer within twenty-four hours such 
questions as: ‘‘What ingredients go into the 
making of foundry blacking ?”’ it is obvious that 
she cannot similarly handle so comprehensive 
a query as: ‘“‘Where can I find out all there 
is to know about cinchonine?” She must refer 
the inquirer to some special library where that 
information may be contained: for example, in 
the Library of the Imperial Institute, or in the 
Science Museum at South Kensington. 

Scientific workers, economists, medical men, 
industrialists, have all testified to the time and 
effort saved for them by the existence of a co- 
ordinating body of this kind. The librarians of 
the libraries attached to Aslib do not merely 
wave an indifferent hand to the inquirer directed 
to them, and say: “There are lots of books here, 
go and study them.” They ascertain the specific 
interest of the inquirer, and direct him to parti- 
cular works, valuable for his purpose. ‘They 
provide him with bibliographies, and often co- 
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operate with him in unearthing facts and still 
more facts. 

Once a year the body holds a conference, often 
at Oxford or Cambridge; since the war, in 
London. There men with names fam liar to a 
world, a continent, an industry, a University, 
gather together, live together in colleges for a 
week-end, thrash out their problems, come into 
contact with fields of study of which they have 
previously had no experience. Papers are given 
and disctssed with refreshing frankness. At these 
conferences you will find brilliant historians like 
Professor Pollard hob-nobbing with obscure 
country librarians ; men as far-famed as the late 
Sir J.J. Thomson or Lord Olivier breakfasting with 
information officers from steel works or cotton mills, 
and finding much of common interest to discuss. 

Important too, is the stimulative work done 
by Aslib. There are many works in Britain that 
did not perceive the vital importance of their 
own specialised works libraries, had not esta- 
blished an internal information service for their 
technical staff, until the minds of their directors 
or officials had been quickened and fertilized by 
contact with Aslib and its officers. I would go so 
far as to say, speaking from personal experience, 
that if British industry succeeds in holding its 
own in scientific and economic development after 


the war, it will be in no small measure the result 
of Aslib’s efforts in making the interchange and 
co-ordination of scientific and technical knowledge 
familiar and possible. 

Aslib has done yet another vital service. It 
has organized a panel of expert translators in the 
various scientific and technical fields. The 
work of these men has been tested and approved 
by competent authorities, and any Aslib member 
desirous of producing any published or private 
material whatever in a foreign language is put in 
touch at once with the right man to carry out the 
work of translation for him. Anyone who, like 
the writer, has had to grapple with the ecce tri- 
cities of lingu sts unfamiliar with the technicalities 
of a part.cular subject will understand how im- 
portant this panel is. 

Asl.b is in constant communication with scienti- 
fic bodies and libraries all over the world. It has 
been active in promoting a world-wide inter- 
change of knowledge, and it is certain that much 
more will be heard of it in the post-war world. 
Behind the scenes the organization is being wide- 
ned and strengthened, and it will presently emerge 
as one of the vital elements in the British contribu- 
tion to the civilization of Mankind. (Reprinted 
from Edgar Allen news, Nov. 1946, by courtesy of 
Messrs. Edgar Allen & Co., Sheffield) 


ASLIB AND ITS PUBLICATIONS 


In 1944 came official recognition of Aslib, and 
a government grant, proportionate to the sub- 
scriptions received from its British members, is 
administered through the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

Aslib publications include the quarterly Journal 
of documentation (gratis to members, 25s. p.a. to 
others): devoted to the recording, organization 
and disscmination of specialized knowledge, and 
Aslib book list (gratis to members, 1Us. 6d. to others) 
quarterly recommendations of recently published 


scientific and technical books selected with the 
advice received from more than 7U expert collabo- 
rators. 

It has also published Aslib directory to sources 
of specialized information (1928, 21s.) and Classified 
list of annuals and year-books (1937, gratis to 
members, 3s. 6d. to others), the former financed 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 

The address of Aslib is 52, Bloomsbury St., 
London, S.W.1. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES! 


Emity M. Dean 


U. S. Information Library, fohannesburg 


Special Libraries—A distinct type 


It is hard to define what a special library is. 
It is not a public, school, university, nor children’s 
library, but almost any other kind comes within 
its scope. Libraries in business and industrial 
organizations, such as the Chamber of Mines 
Library and the Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion Library, government department libraries like 
the Agriculture Library and the Library of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in 
Pretoria, medical libraries and department li- 
braries in large universities all qualify as special 
libraries, 

In the United States the large public libraries 
have special branches or sections, e.g. the business 
reference library, or the music division, which 
may be classed as special libraries. But the majo- 
rity of special libraries are small ones in large 
corporations, and other private organizations. 

The Special Libraries Directory of greater 
New York alone lists 464 different special libraries, 
covering a wide range of subjects. 

Taken at random here are the names of a few 
of these libraries :— The Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Library, which has a wonderful collection 
of League of Nations documents and documents 
of other international organizations ; New York 
Stock Exchange Library; International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, with 2,000 volumes 
2,000 pamphlets, 28 drawers of vertical files, a 
special collection of government and other labour 
pamphlets and bulletins, and one librarian to run 
it, American Society of Anaesthetists, with a 
special collection of microfilms of rare books on 
anaesthetics ; New York Herald Tribune Picture 
Library with an estimated collection of 300,000 
pictures; The H. W. Wilson Company, known 
to all librarians, with its own special library of 
45,000 volumes and a staff of three to serve all 
departments of the Company; Missionary Re- 
search Library with 7U,000 volumes, and an 
exceptional collection of government documents 
of Africa. 


* Condensed from a talk given before the S. Transvaal 
Branch, S.A.L.A. on 4 Feb, 1947, 


Characteristics of a Special Library 


The field a special library deals with is a small 
section of specialized knowledge which the -li- 
brarian should and can come to know well. In 
fact, special knowledge of the subjects is often 
considered more important than library training. 
The ideal is a combination of both, and pros- 
pective library students, with a scientific bent, 
are being advised to major in physics or chemistry 
on which foundation their library training can 
be added. 

The materials in a special library arc usually 
quite different from those in a general library. 
In scientific libraries, the backbone of the col- 
lection is bound sets of scientific journals and the 
reference work is done through periodical indexes. 
The collection of books is relatively negligible, 
as most scientific and medical books are out -of 
date by the time they are published. Doctors 
and scientists go to the sources in periodicals 
for their material. 

In business libraries most of the material may 
be in pamphlet form and long rows of filing 
cabinets constitute the library, with very few 
books, mainly reference ones. Catalogues of 
products or the annual reports of societies or 
corporations form the mainstay of other collec-. 
tions. In some libraries the collection may be 
mainly maps; in others, pictures, e.g. the art 
library of the Frick Art Gallery in New York. 
As the material handled is so different the library 
techniques must be quite different from those 
used in a general library. The treatment of clippings 
and the subject headings used in classifying them 
and pamphlet material are of the greatest impor- 
tance. Elaborate cataloguing is usually not ne- 
cessary as the collection of books will always 
be small. But if the special library is very large, 
such as the library of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., with 3J,000 volumes and 13 on 
the staff, the cataloguing is done as it is ina general 
library. In this cataloguing, subject headings and 
analytics are very important. 

The greatest difference in method comes in’ 
the classifications used. Often the li \rarian invents 
his own, as Dewey and other classifications may 
be quite inadequate for the particular field and 
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six point numbers would be an unnecessary 
nuisance. Or, if Dewey is used, it may have to 
be greatly modified or enlarged. There are two 
good classifications fairly widely used in medical 
libraries, instead of Dewey or the Library of 
Congress classifications, while at present a new 
medical classification, a blend of the best points 
of the other systems, is coming into being, for 
use in the new large medical library to be esta- 
blished in Cleveland, Ohio, as a branch of the 
Army Medical Library in Washington. Pre- 
sumably all new medical libraries from now on 
will follow this classification. One of the main 
functions of the Special Libraries Association, 
mentioned later, is to get records of classifications 
used which may be of use to other libraries in 
similar fields. 

Another characteristic of the special library is 
that while the library is specialized, the librarian 
is not. Usually the libraries are small; there 
frequently is only one librarian with a clerical 
helper, so that the librarian does everything— 
reference, classifying, cataloguing, plus abstract- 
ing, clipping and filing, binding work, book se- 
lection and anything else that comes along. 

Another great difference is that the special 
library serves a limited clientele. The librarian 
is in much closer touch with his public and gets 
to know their specialized needs and can often 
anticipate them, knowing, as he must, the re- 
sources of the library very thoroughly. 

- The limited public in special libraries means 
that there are none of the problems and headaches 
of a large circulation, no registration of borrowers, 
no public relations work, though, naturally, the 
librarian should make those in the organization 
aware of the value of the library and how it can 
serve them. 


Training of Special Librarians 


What should be the difference in the training 
of special librarians? The answer is : no difference, 
as the work is fundamentally the same, that is, ma- 
king knowledge in printed form available to those 
who need and can use it. The special librarian 
has to do every type of library work, and any 
specialization in sciences, languages and economics 
acquired in his undergraduate university work 
is an added asset. 

In the past, many special librarians, like ‘Topsy, 
“just growed.”’ They may have been stenographers 
who were put in charge of a small collection of 
books which grew into a library or, as more often 
happened, they were .research workers who had 
the library dumped into their laps. Many of these 


librarians who have grown up with their libraries 
over a period of twenty years know their material 
so well that, even if it is not arranged along 
orthodox lines, they can still give excellent service. 

However, many of these untrained librarians 
felt the need for some formal training, and about 
fifteen years ago the New York Special Libraries 
Association organized evening courses in cata- 
loguing and classification for those of their 
members who wanted it. ‘These courses have 
been very well attended for many years. Now, 
however, almost all librarians entering the special 
library field have library training. Employers 
want trained librarians to organize and run newly 
established libraries and for all replacements. 
They usually apply to the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation or to library schools for new personnel. 
A sign of the times is that the Columbia University 
School of Library Service offers a special major 
elective course in special library service. 

The special library field is one of the most 
rapidly expanding in the library world, and the 
salaries paid are higher than in the public libraries. 
When I left America over a year ago, the demand 
was way beyond the supply. Hundreds of busi- 
ness organizations were starting libraries and were 
taking many librarians from the public libraries, 
plus all the recent library school graduates they 
could get. This, of course, is hard on the public 
libraries, but it will be a good thing for them in 
the end as salaries will have to be raised. This all 
speaks eloquently for the value of special libraries. 
Business organizations have found that it pays 
in dollars and cents to be able to get up-to-date 
and accurate information quickly. 


The Special Libraries Association 


Any discussion of special libraries in the 
United States must include the Special Libraries 
Association and how it came to be. 

In 1909 a few librarians who had become 
interested in “the potentialities of library service 
to the practical man of affairs,” as John Cotton 
Dana defined it, got together and organized the 
Special Libraries Association. In 1946, after 
35 years of steady growth, the membership was 
over 4,300. Starting with the New York chapter 
S.L.A. now has chapters in 23 different cities and 
regions. One of the newest libraries to join is 


that of the United Nations. 

As the Association grew in membership it be- 
came apparent that here was a group of people 
with basically similar problems but very dissimilar 
outward manifestations of them, so a sub-division 
took place into groups of librarians working in 
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similar fields. ‘There are now 13 groups in the 
national organization covering :—Biological scien- 
ces (including medical libraries); Geography 
and map (with a membership of 128); Museum; 
Newspaper ; Science and technology (over 1,400 
members) ; Transportation, etc., etc. 

No local chapter has all these groups but 
members may belong to the national group. 
There are local groups within each chapter ac- 
cording to the needs of the membership, e.g. 
New York chapter has ten separate groups and a 
member may register with two groups, which 
include the particular field of his library. 

The chapter as a whole has three to five dinner 
meetings a year for the entire membership with 
speakers on topics of interest to all. But it is in 
group meetings that librarians really get help 
with their particular problems. The newspaper 
group can discuss the best way to preserve a 
clipping file or how to keep a morgue up to 
date ; the museum group can consider problems 
in the shelving of diverse material; or there may be 
an outside speaker of particular interest to the group, 
such as Dr. Heiser, speaking before the biological 
science group on his public health work in the 
Philippines. 

The chief advantage of these group meetings 
is that librarians in the same field get to know 
one another. Meetings are always held in one of 
the libraries, so that members can see its scope 
and resources, which is a great help when one 
wants information which one’s own library can- 
not supply. 

Every year S.L.A. has a convention which 
further enlightens members and makes for a 
fraternal feeling among them. 

The different chapters and groups compile.and 
publish many handbooks on their special topics. 
For instance, last year the geography and map 
group were responsible for the Manual for the 
classification and cataloguing of maps and atlases, 
and Survey of world atlases ; the science and techno- 
logy group published the List of subject headings 
for chemistry libraries and has in process the 
Subject heading list for aeronautics. The national 
organization and its groups have published 
nearly 50 different titles in all. 

One of the most important publications is 
Special library resources, which, when complete, 
will cover special libraries all over the country. 
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It is in four volumes of which two are now publi- 
shed. It describes the resources of all special 
libraries, whether or not they are open to the 
public or will lend material. It will be a splendid 
reference tool when completed. 

S.L.A. also publishes the monthly periodical 
Special libraries, and the Technical book review index. 

In addition to its publication activities $.L.A. 
runs a placement programme through which it 
has been quite successful in placing librarians in 
new positions and in encouraging employers to pay 
higher salaries. It also advises business and 
industrial organizations wishing to organize new 
libraries. A paid secretary and small staff run the 
affairs of the Association and they are more than 
busy. 

An interesting aspect of the Special Libraries 
Association is its relations with the American 
Library Association. The latter has often wanted 
the former to merge with it as a subsidiary group, 
but S.L.A. has always resisted these advances. 
But the two associations do co-operate in many 
ways and many librarians are members of both. 
Both associations have the same aims in advancing 
the cause of librarianship throughout the country 
and in publishing books and manuals which will 
aid the library profession. Their work is always 
complementary not competitive. 

The special library field in America is very 
large and constantly growing. No research can 
be carried on without access to a good library, 
and more and more firms in all manner of lines 
are finding it important and profitable to have 
their own research departments. When that 
happens they need books and someone to take 
care of them, and then a special library is born. 


Special Libraries Section Committee 


Chairman: Miss E. P. A. MacDonald 

Secretary: Miss B. Hancock, U.K. Information 
Office, 126 London House, Loveday 
St., Johannesburg. 

Committee: Mrs B. J. Lunn, Mrs W. Hudson, 


Miss E. Hartmann (Representing 
South African Libraries) 


Hon. Advisory Editor: Miss E. P. A. MacDonald. 
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ORGANIZING A CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


L. ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


University of Cape Town Library 


The School and Children’s Library Section 
of the Cape Branch of the South African Library 
Association organized a successful Children’s Book 
Week which ran from 11 to 16 November 1946, 
and possibly other sections might be interested 
in knowing how we went about it. 

From the start it was decided to make the Book 
Week as widespread as possible, that is to say, 
not to link it to any one particular institution. 
Then it was decided that the main feature of 
the Week was to be a central exhibition, and that 
a programme of events, lectures, talks, etc. would 
also be arranged. We then had to face two major 
problems : where were the books coming from, 
and who was going to pay? With some trepida- 
tion wesent a circular letter to all the booksellers, 
publ shers, and publishers’ agents in Cape Town, 
explaining the idea at the back of the Book Week, 
and inviting them to a meeting to discuss the 
matter further. Actually two such meetings were 
held, the second of which was better attended 
than the first. The support and co-operation 
received were most generous and encouraging. 
We explained, very nervously, that our idea was 
to display the books in subject groups, not in 
age groups, and not allowing a separate stall 
to each bookseller. This idea, rather to our 
surprise, was enthusiastically received, and the 
booksellers offered us all the books we needed, 
and promised financial support. They were not 
interested in the details of arrangement and 
organization and left us to go ahead. (‘The working 
Committee, it might be added, consisted of 4 
librarians, a training college principal and one 
librarian’s wife, co-opted to undertake the onerous 
task of secretary). The Committee, at this stage, 
split itself into various sub-committees, for books 
and book-list, for decoration of the hall, for 
programme, for publicity. 

We decided to engage Mr John Dronsfield to 
design a general scheme of decoration for the hall, 
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this largely at the request of one committee 
member who expressed repeated fears that the 
whole thing was going to look like a sale of work. 
As it turned out, the appearance of the hall was 
delightful. There were eleven stalls, trestle 
tables 8’ x 2}’. On each table, a stepped platform 
was built up, so that the books could be displayed 
at different levels. The tops of the tables and the 
built-up stands were covered with newsprint, one 
publishing firm having given us a whole roll 
of it. The front and sides of the stalls were 
draped with calico, and the slogan for each stall 
was painted across the front of this. The theme 
for Book Week this year was “‘Books are bridges”, 
so we had “Books are bridges to the world of 
living things’, ““Books are bridges to an under- 
standing of other people’, and so on. Above 
each stall was hung a banner 8’X3’. These 
wer: quartered, one quarter always bearing a 
book, and the other three pictures which symbo- 
lized the subject matter of the particular stall. 
They were painted on calico in simple outline, 
in primary colours, and had a very clean, gay 
effect. 

As regards the books displayed, the Committee 
decided to show only books which were available 
locally, as it is not much use showing parents and 
teachers lovely books and then explaining that 
they are out of print. At the same time it was 
decided to print a select list of children’s books, 
which would embrace most of the material dis- 
played. Two members of the Committee who 
together formed the sub-committee for books 
spent days in the local book shops inspecting stock, 
writing titles on slips and later, in the night 
watches, sorting those slips into subject groups. 
In all, each book shop was visited three times. 


The first time the Committee chose titles for 


inclusion in the list. The second time it chose 
additional titles for inclusion in the exhibition, 
which the book shops kindly set aside for delivery 
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to the Cathedral Hall later. It was then that we 
owed it both to the public and to the booksellers to 
indicate in some way at which shops any particular 
title was available. So each bookseller sent us a list 
of all the titles which he was lending for the 
exhibition. They had, by this time, grasped the 
principle of author-title-publisher listing, and we 
prepared slips which showed the names of all 
participating publishers, with a space against 
them for checking. These slips were headed 
with author and title, one for each book, and 
alphabetized, and then the book shops were visited 
a third time, and each bookseller was asked to 
check on the slips the titles available in his shop. 
The books were delivered to the Cathedral Hall 
on Saturday morning. Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons and Monday morning were devoted 
to preparing the exhibit. The books were un- 
packed and checked against the typed list provided 
by each bookseller, and the previously prepared 
slips were tipped into the back of each book. 
We had asked each bookseller to provide some 
mark of indentification by which his books could 
be recognized. 

In addition to the regular stalls, there was one 
large exhibit representing children’s books from 
other countries. We had asked all the Consulates 
in Cape Town to co-operate, but, though they 
all gre ted the idea with gre t enthusiasm, very 
few of them were able to get books in time. 
We did, however, have books from Holland, 
France, and a particularly fine collection from 
Switzerland, exquisitely produced books which 
attracted a great deal of attention. Books from 
the United States, Great Britain, and South 
Africa were also shown on this stall. Another 
stall was devoted entirely to South African pub- 
blishing. There was no rigid separation of Afri- 
kaans and English books. Afrikaans books were 
divided into their subject groups and shown with 
books from England, the United States, and 
South Africa. 

The exhibition—and the Book Week—was 
formally opened on Monday, 11 November, at 
3.30 p.m., by Miss N. K. Henshilwood, the 
principal of the Cape Town Teachers’ Training 
College, and Mr O. P. Truter, Inspector of 
Schools. Every day for the rest of the week some 
events took place, talks to parents and teachers, 
story hours, book talks for older children, and 
lunch-hour talks by authors and illustrators of 
children’s books. A full programme is given at 
the end of this article. Classes of school children 
were also brought down, in school time, to 
visit the exhibition, and in all between 3,000 and 
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4,000 people visited it during the week. The 
exhibition closed at one o’clock on Saturday. 

Aword about the staffing of the exhibition may 
be of interest. For each of the days one librarian 
was on duty all day. He or she was assisted by 
volunteer helpers who were recruited from a 
number of bodies such as the New Education 
Fellowship, The Association of University Wo- 
men, various Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
similar organizations. In addition we were helped 
in the afternoons by Girl Guides. Two presented 
themselves every afternoon and took charge of 
the cloakroom which had been arranged in the 
vestibule, for we could not allow attaché cases 
and large shopping bags into the main hall. 
This service, which was free, was much appre- 
ciated, and even babies in perambulators were 
checked in! 

The press, both English and Afrikaans, gave 
us generous support. ‘Two leading articles and 
several large feature articles appeared, full reports 
were made of the various talks, a competition for 
children was run in the Squirrel Club, the 
children’s supplement of the Cape times. In 
addition the S.A.B.C. arranged two special talks 
on Children’s Book Week, one on the A and one 
on the B transmission, and mentioned it every 
day in the children’s programme. 

After it was all over one member of our Com- 
mittee, who had had considerable experience of 
children’s book weeks in the United States, told 
us that we had planned on a very ambitious 
scale. She told us that she had never before 
heard of a book week which organized a large 
central display. Celebrations usually consisted 
of fairly small affairs, special displays in book 
shops, displays and a special programme of story 
hours in the children’s libraries, and so on. 
The situation in Cape Town was different. 
First of all, there were no real children’s libraries 
to arrange special displays and programmes, 
although the children’s section in one or two of the 
suburban subscription libraries did do what they 
could with limited means and space, and did 
give generous aid, in the matter of staffing, to 
the central display. We did buy a large number 
of copies of the official poster—a very delightful 
des gn by the Petershams— and these, provided 
with stickers in Afrikaans so that they could 
carry their message in both official languages, 
were distributed to libraries, schools and book- 
sellers in the Peninsula. The local booksellers also 
arranged special window displays of children’s 
books during the week. 

The printed list was a great success. Children 
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and their parents bought copies, and marked 
them, after they had consulted the actual books 
displayed, and in many cases some of the most 
popular titles were sold out at all booksellers 
before the end of the week. There are, incidentally, 
still copies of this list available, and other sections 
might be interested in buying some for distri- 
bution among their own members. Particulars may 
be had from the Section Secretary, c/o J. W. 
Jagger Library, University of Cape Town. 

In the stress and turmoil of the weeks of prepa- 
ration, and of the actual Book Week, we sometimes 
tended to ask ourselves: “Is it worth it ?” 
Looking at it now from a distance, I think I can 
say that it was. ‘Time and again we heard the 
words: “I never knew there were such lovely 
books for children’, and an item on the list 
would be marked, and a copy of that would later, 
one hoped, go on to some child’s private book- 
shelf. The Book Week is well timed, of course. 
Christmas is in the air, and there is the question 
of Christmas presents. Schools have money to 
spend on their libraries, and many made large 
selections from the books exhibited. And for 
one week at least people in Cape Town were 
talking about children’s books, were conscious 
that a special literature for children does exist. 

Our Children’s Book Week did mean a lot of 
work, and it called for the exercise, at times, of 
much tact and patience, but it was worth it all. 
I hope that next year other school and children’s 
library sections in South Africa will join in this 
international celebration. 


PROGRAMME 


11-16 November 1946 


Lunch hours: Talks by children’s authors about 
their own works. 
1.15-1.45 p.m. 
Tuesday 12 Nov. 


dr S. H. Skaife (Afrikaans & English) 
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Wednesday 13 Nov. 
Sally Starke (English) 
Lulu Brewis (Afrikaans) 


Thursday 14 Nov. 
prof. P. J. Schoeman (Afrikaans) 
S. B. Hobson (English) 
Friday 15 Nov. 
Pattie Price (English) 
dr I. D. du Plessis (Afrikaans) 


Afternoons: Programme for children. 4-4.45 p.m. 
Tuesday 12 Nov. 
Book-talks —Teen-age girls 
Miss W. B. Linderman (English) 
mev. Marie Malherbe (Afrikaans) 


Wednesday 13 Nov. 
Book-talks—'Teen-age boys 
mnr G. M. Greeff (Afrikaans) 
Miss W. B. Linderman (English) 


Friday 15 Nov. 
Story hour for children 8-13 years 
Miss L. Elizabeth Taylor (English) 
mej. Sarah Goldblatt (Afrikaans) 


Saturday 16 Nov. 
Story hour for small children 
mej. Molly de Villiers (Afrikaans) 


Programme for Teachers. 4 p.m. 


Thursday 14 Nov. 
Reaching children through books 
Mr R. F. M. Immelman (Afrikaans and 
English) 
Evenings: For parents. 8.15 p.m. 
Tuesday 14 Nov. 
The world of children’s books 


Miss L. Elizabeth Taylor 
(Mr W. G. A. Mears in the chair) 


Leesbehoeftes en leesbelange by kinders 
dr P. J. Olckers 
(dr W. de Vos Malan in the chair) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN PIETERMARITZBURG 


A. M. Frnpuay 


“Fee, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 

Be he alive or be he dead 

I'll GRIND his bones to make my bread!’’ 


“Pull, Jack, pull! Pull up the beanstalk. 
Quickly, quickly, the giant is coming!” 


On the tiny stage Jack, a feather in his cap, 
the lovely princess in white and silver at his side, 
strains manfully at the beanstalk, as the awful 
accents of the giant reverberate. One hundred 
and eighty odd children lean forward on the edge 
of their chairs entranced. Outside the doors ano- 
ther one hundred odd children are waiting for 
the second show of the immortal tale of Jack and 
the beanstalk as played by Mrs Karlsen’s (author 
of Peanut) choice company of puppets. 

The old Natal Society Library in Pietermaritz- 
burg hasn’t known itself all week. Its historic 
gloom and murky alcoves have echoed to the clatter 
of stout school shoes, and the glass doors of book- 
cases have mirrored plump cheeks and tangled 
curls instead of grey heads. ‘The ancestral hush 
has been rent into a thousand fragments by youth- 
ful comments, the tinkle of a music box, the voices 
of story-tellers and songsters. ‘The funereal hush 
in which the newspapers have been read in the 
evenings has disappeared in the hurly-burly of dis- 
cussion groups of parents, teachers and librarians. 

Elderly members intent on perusing their 
favourite periodicals have been astounded on 
opening the sacred door of the Members’ Room 
to be greeted with :— 

““\.. take not the golden feather of the fire- 

bird; if you take it, you will know trouble’. 
And the brave youth... ” 
Hastily retreating they have been surrounded 
by eager youngsters swarming round display 
cases of toys and books of the early settlers in 
the hallways. Determined to cast the dust of 
the building from their feet till sanity return, 
they have been engulfed in more children filing 
through a vestibule splendid with travel posters 
and book jackets. 

Early in August we decided to organize a cele- 
bration of Children’s Book Week in common with 
other libraries over the world. Because the building 
generally and the children’s section in particular 
| were rather unsuitable we decided to make it a 
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modest effort with merely a display of books 
and perhaps a story hour or two. That may 
have been the intention in August, but by mid- 
September it had expanded and by mid-October 
it had grown out of all proportion. The collections 
of fine children’s books (from private families, 
schools and the library’s own collection) and 
posters would never fit into the available display 
space in the children’s alcove of the Library. 
‘The promised co-operation from the schools and 
the blessing of the Director of Education made it 
impossible to hold only one story hour, and the 
inquiries of parents and teachers made it neces- 
sary for us to revise our plans. Greatly daring 
we decided that the members of the Natal Society 
must give up the sacrosanct Members’ Room 
for the week. ‘This room was big and light and 
had the added advantage of a back door into an 
alley. ‘This would make it possible to evacuate 
the room quickly after story hours and meetings. 
It proved in practice that we were going to need 
that outlet. 

Once given that big space everything went 
smoothly. Along one side we placed, on screens 
borrowed from the Art Department of the Natal 
University College, our posters of old and new 
favourites. There they were, bigger than life 
size—Peter Rabbit, Alice, Pooh, Mary Poppins 
and the Five Chinese Brothers! Along the opposite 
wall went the posters for the international slogan : 
“Books are Bridges.” A mighty liner, a jet- 
propelled plane, Virginia Lee Burton’s ‘Choo 
choo’, drew the eyes and invited the comments 
of every little boy. The third wall was devoted 
to books on South Africa in both languages. The 
fourth wall was left vacant for the displays of 
the local booksellers. A ring of chairs invited 
attendance for stories and completed the plan 
of the room. 

We decided to leave the children’s alcove 
exactly as it was, so that parents and children 
unfamiliar with its everyday appearance would 
see what a pleasant browsing place it was. 

The planning committee then sat back and 
said : ‘‘What next ?” ‘“‘Can’t we get hold of some 
of the books and toys of long ago as a contrast 
to the colourful fare of to-day ?”’ Private citizens 
gladly lent treasured dolls and books and these 
we put into locked cases in the hallways. The 
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Natal Museum lent us the model of a Voortrekker 
wagon. One well-wisher made up and kept fresh 
an enormous bowl of ‘flowers that the poets 
speak of’? and round the bowl were typed cards 
with the requisite quotations. Final touch, for 
the story hours, was a musical box well over 
one hundred years old that played four tunes. 
Its gentle, sweet tinkle fascinated all comers and 
we used it to introduce all story-telling sessions. 

With everything in order and the local press 
giving us much publicity we suddenly got cold 
feet. ‘“What if no one comes ?” We comforted 
ourselves that if we attracted only a dozen children 
to the afternoon story hours and as many adults 
for the discussion groups at night, we would 
still feel that our efforts hadn’t been wasted. 
Never for a moment did we expect the response 
we did get. From 9 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. class after 
class poured into the library, to see the exhibits, 
handle the books and hear the stories. In fact, 
on the busiest days, as one class marched into 
the children’s alcove, another was marching 
down the hall to the Members’ Room for stories, 
while a slightly harassed story-teller was letting 
yet another out of the back door into the alley. 

The special afternoon story hours, which were 
conducted by the women students of the Natal 
University College, were crowded with hungry 
children hanging breathless on the tale of Elsie 
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Piddock whom the fairies taught to skip, and 
stories like the wondrous Russian tale of the 
Firebird. ‘Though we read stories in both languages 
to classes during the day, Wednesday of Children’s 
Book Week was put aside as a special Afrikaans 
day. Here again the response was an embarrass. 
ment of riches. 

Just as thronged were the evening discussion 
groups. We had three! What do we want our 
children to read? Afrikaans literature for children, 
Books for the adolescent. ‘Teachers, parents and 
librarians did mighty battle, especially on the 
question of censorship in adolescent reading, 

Friday was a grand finale with a puppet show. 

One of the most successful outcomes of our 
efforts was the formation of a committee which 
meets every fortnight in the library to discuss 
and formulate lists of reading suitable for adoles- 
cents. ‘This committee consists of two teachers, 
one an English specialist, one an Afrikaans 
specialist, two librarians, and one parent. The 
committee wants to help the school or library 
with small funds. ‘The committee is monstrously 
informal. It has a chairman, but that is all—no 
minutes, no funds, no president—just a group 
of people who are seriously concerned with raising 
the standards of book selection and reading in 
both languages among the adolescents of South 
Africa. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Bloemfontein Public Library. Those who attended the 
S.A.L.A. Conference last year, and others who are 
familiar with the cramped conditions at the Bloem- 
fontein Public Library will be interested to hear of the 
structural alterations recently carried out there. The 
shelves in the large upstairs room have been closed in 
so that the books stored there can be locked away. 
The room has been turned into a general reading 
room, and the newspaper racks and tables from the 
lending department have been transferred there. 
Extra shelving has been placed in the released space, 
providing better accommodation for the Afrikaans 
section and more shelving for the Book Club books. 
The subscribers’ room upstairs has become a much- 
needed staff office, and the counter in the lending 
department has been replaced by a new, specially 
designed structure. 

(The Friend, 27 May 1947) 


Training in Librarianship. The Johannesburg Public 
Library is essaying a new form of librarianship 
training in the shape of a bursary-cum-pupil scheme. 
The bursar-pupil is articled to the Librarian for five 
years. For the first four years the pupil is a full- 
time student at the University of the Witwatersrand, 
studying for a suitable science or arts degree. During 
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this time he works at the Public Library on two 
afternoons a week in term time and all day during 
vacations and begins his studies for the librarianship 
examinations concurrently. His university fees are 
paid and, in addition, he receives a weekly salary 
and three weeks’ holiday a year. His salary is 30s. 
a week plus cost of living during the first year of 
indentureship, 45s. a week during the second year, 
60s. a week during the third year, 75s. during the 
fourth, and 90s. a week during the fifth. During the 
fifth year he is employed at the library all the time 
and studies for the remaining librarianship examina- 
tions. At the end of the fifth year he is expected to 
have a university degree and a diploma in librarian- 
ship. 

At the end of his training he is eligible for a position, 
but the Council neither guarantees him a post, nor 
is he bound to stay with the Johannesburg Public 
Library. 

Two bursaries will be offered each year. In 1947 there 
was only ene suitable applicant, Mr E. V. Hinwood, 
who matriculated at the end of 1946 at the Highlands 
North High School, where he had taken an active 
interest in the school library and also in the School 
and Children’s Library Section of the Southern 
Transvaal Branch of the S,A,L.A, 





JEUGLEKTUUR!: 
G. M. GReEFF 
Fan van Riebeek Hoérskool, Kaapstad 


Laat my nou dadelik sé dat ons almal graag 
na ’n interessante storie luister as dit op ’n 
pakkende manier deur ’n baasverteller vertel 
word. Ons verwag van ons verteller dat hy ons 
met aangename mense sal laat kennis maak, dat 
hy die verhaal so boeiend vertel dat ons ons 
kan inleef in hulle ondervindings en dat die 
wereld waarin hulle leef vir ons werklikheid 
word, kort-gesé: hulle moet ons helde, ons 
makkers van die oomblik wees. Dit kan van 
mense uit ons eie omgewing wees, ons skoolmaats, 
dit kan van mense uit verre lande wees of uit 
verbygegane tye of selfs uit die toekomswéreld, 
maar hulle moet interessante mense wees. Ons 
verteller moet dus mensekennis besit, en vertroud 
wees met die omgewing waarin sy verhaal afspeel, 
en hy moet dit reg op die man af vertel in alle 
eenvoud sonder omslag of hoogdrawendheid. As 
hy nog so’n tikkie humorsin besit sal hy ons nie 
net vermaak nie, maar so ongemerk ons mense- 
kennis verdiep en ons kennis van ander lande en 
tye verruim. 

Ek glo dat die boeke waaraan ek julle gaan 
voorstel julle belangstelling sal wakker maak 
omdat hulle die eienskappe besit, naamlik van 
boeiende verhaal, interessante mense, eenvoudige 
vertelling. 

In Lank lewe die Bushies het ons nou ’n prag 
seunsverhaal van Hendrik en Fritz von HoOrsten. 
Die Bushies is ’n vyftal Vrystaatse seuns van die 
plaas Bushielaagte so van die ouderdom 14 tot 
15 jaar, klein karnallies, onhebbelik stout maar 
met harte van goud. Die leier is Petsamo—dis 
’n bul-naam wat hy érens in ’n koerant gelees het. 
Dan is daar Tlalie met sy wilde ogies, Ou Joi 
met sy mank-been, kierie en harde stem, en 
Naasman met sy bekfluitjie, en Khitle die kaffer- 
tjie met sy helder laggie en tog so opregte Bushie, 
en eindelik is daar Nero—hy was nie ’n Jeppenees 
deluuks brak nie, soos Khitle gesé het. Hy 
bas die bul van die hele wéreld, die bul van al 
die honde, hy bas byna die witmens. 

Hierdie spul woelwaters is die ongekroonde 
konings van die spruit en klipkrale en hulle bure 
se vrugteboorde. Daarby is hulle fyne mense- 
kenners. Die vrekkerige, onmenslike ou Wynand 
Wessels, wat hulle liefling-duiwe die nek omge- 


1 Praatjie vir seuns gedurende Boekweek, Kaapstad, 
13 Nov. 1946. 
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draai het omdat hulle by die voerplek van sy 
koekoeke kom boer het, moet op ’n kostelike 
manier onder hulle wraakplannetjies deurloop. 
Hoe, moet julle maar self lees. Maar, soos Naas- 
man gesé het, wat kan ’n mens ook verwag van 
iemand wat soos die mense sé sy tweede vrou 
vir ’n grammofoon en tien plate verkwansel het. 
Dit wys net hoe min gewete hy het dat hy die 
arme kérel met oop o€é so kon verneuk, het Naas- 
man droogweg besluit. Dan is daar hulle botsing 
met die verwaande sang-onderwyseres, wat in 
haar rykmans afkeer die Bushies met minagting 
behandel het. Hulle beland in die hoof se kantoor 
en Petsamo kla by ou Toontjies: ““Sien, Meneer, 
ek weet nie of Meneer ook die goed op skool 
moes leer nie, maar die geta-ty, ta-ty is een te veel 
vir ons... dit klink ’n bietjie...”’ ,, Otherwise’, 
las Oom Joi in—’n nuwe woord wat hy so pas 
geleer het.’’ Die proeslag wat hierop gevolg het, 
die konsternasie van Tlalie se skielike flou-val 
toe Toontjies se rottang al halfpad opgehef was 
om neer te fluit, die natgooiery van Tlalie met die 
hoof se hoed en die uiteindelike deeglike afranseling 
deur Toontjies en deur die spantou van Petsamo 
se ma by die huis, moet gelees word om geniet 
te word. 

Die Bushies soos egte seuns praat ook hulle 
eie pittige taaltjie, met elke nuwe woordjie op 
hulle eie manier ingelas. As Oom Joi die dag 
begin met “Jes, hoe lyk julle dan vanmére so 
radikaal’’, dan is die slagyster gestel vir die res 
van die dag. Ja, die dae van jeugdige kwaai- 
jongstreke, van heerlike kinderonskuld leef in 
die boek, ook die pragtige Vrystaatse vlaktes met 
hulle geweldige donderstorms, vergesigte en ver- 
rassende waterpoele waarin ’n mens so heerlik kan 
baljaar. Mooi is ook die kinderlikgodsdienstige 
aanvoeling van die Skepper soos hy hom in die 
natuur openbaar—hy is die grootste Bushie 
van alle tye. Pragtig veral is die slot van die 
boek, wanneer die Bushies verstrooid is—elkeen 
om sy kronkelende grootmens-paadjie in die lewe 
te volg, die Bushieparadys van kindergeluk vir 
altyd verby—maar hulle vriendskap en getrouheid 
aan mekaar sal altyd bly bestaan. 

Die volgende boeiende boek is Die penkop 
Kommando, deur Fritz Steyn. Hier het ons die 
spannende oorlogsavonture van ’n tiental penkop- 
maats in die helde-jare van ’n volk se stryd. 
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Hulle kameraadskap, idealisme, dapperheid, trou 
aan mekaar en selfopoffering sal elke waaragtige 
seun se hart bekoor. Onder aanvoering van ’n 
onverskrokke leier, Faans Verwey, veg die tiental 
die oorlog deur, en word bekend onder al die 
kommandos vir hulle heldedade en by hulle 
teenstanders vir hulle ridderlikheid. Kalfie van 
Heerden waag byvoorbeeld sy eie lewe om ’n 
aanrukkende trein vol Engelse troepe te waarsku 
dat die p ikopp: ’n brug waarheen die trein 
aansiel gear opblaas. Met ingehoue asem het 
sy maats gekyk hoe hy oor die dwarsl ers van die 
brug terugval—’n brug wat enige oomblik onder 
hom in die lug kan skiet. Halfpad sien hy hy 
sou dit nie meer maak nie sodat hy in die rivier 
moet afspring, en hy het skaars die skuiling van 
die oorhangende wal bereik of die brug vlie in 
die lug. Intussen het die trein tot stilstand gekom 
by die vuur wat Kalfie op die spoor gemaak het 
as waarskuwingsteken. Hulle het Kalfie se dapper 
daad besef en nie op hom geskiet toe hy die 
oorkantse wal uitvlug nie. Kalfie se Kommandant 
het hom op die skouer geklop en droogweg opge- 
merk dat as dit nie vir sy waarskuwingsteken was 
nie, die trein miskien die brug sou oorgesteek het 
voor dit in die lug geskiet het. 

So het die boek die spanning van fluitende 
koeéls, barstende bomme, die hygende asems van 
vlugtende soldate, en hoewegedreun van gallope- 
rende perde. Een na die ander val die klein dap- 
peres langs die pad. Gert Swart ja op ’n vyandelike 
stelling af voor aan die spits van sy Kommando, 
om sodoende die vuur op hom te trek, en daarna 
vind hulle dat hy sy been in die stiebeuel vasge- 
maak het sodat sy dooie liggaam in die perd 
moes bly sit. ‘Theunis van Wyk verdink sy 
vader van verraad. Om hulle albei se eer te red, 
lei hy sy vader alleen in die strikval wat laasge- 
noemde vir die Kommando gestel het, en albei 
sterf die heldedood voor die o€ van die hele 
Kommando. 

Nou iets van ’n ander soort. Ek glo dat elke 
Suid-Afrikaanse seun belangstel in die jag of 
die dier—en natuur-lewe van sy eie land. Hier 
wil ek julle aandag vestig op twee boekies wat so 
pas verskyn het: Jn die Doringveld en Ratau 
deur T. G. Nel. In die eerste boek gaan Ratau, 
wat nog maar ’n penkop-leeu is, alleen op jag. 
Sy verbysterende stormlope word met welslae 
bekroon en hy word bestempel as toekomstige 
heerser van die Doringveld. Hy word selfstandig, 
vind ’n wyfie en beleef avontuur op avontuur. 
Sy felste stryd was ’n bloedige tweegeveg met sy 
vernaamste teenstander die Mopanie-leeu. In 
die tweede deel word verdere avonture van 
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Ratau vertel en maak ons kennis met al die ver- 
skillende wildsoorte: vlakvarke, hiénas, sebras, 
luislange, ens. Hier het julle nou ’n boek wat 
julle kan geniet soos julle stellig boeke van die 
Hobsons, P. J. Schoeman en Sangiro al leer 
waardeer het. Ek glo dat daar iets skort aan die 
opvoeding van elke Afrikaner seun as hy nog nie 
die twee kostelike werke Uit oerwoud en vlakte 
en Op safari gelees het nie. Die eerste is hoof- 
saaklik die tragiese geskiedenis van ’n_held- 
haftige leeu-familie wat deur die jagters uitg - 
roei word, en die tweede vertel op humoristiese 
wyse die ondervindings van ’n paar onervare 
Kaapse jagters in die oerwoude van Midde- 
Afrika. 

So tussen hakies kan ek julle voorstel aan ons 
eile Suid-Afrikaanse ‘Tarzan, Root fan —dte_ skrik 
van Kafferland, die Vlamgees, deur Casper H. 
Marais. Rooi Jan leef in die tyd toe die Kaffers 
die Oos-grens van Kaapland vir die Boere onveilig 
gemaak het. In die digte oerwoudbosse langs die 
Visrivier, met as enigste maats sy swart hings 
Blits en sy moedige hond Leeu, help hy op edel- 
moedige wyse die swakkeres en weerloses te 
beskerm teen verraderlike aanvalle. Julle sal 
daarvan hou om te lees van die Vlamgees se ge- 
weldige krag en van sy vermoé om met ongeloodike 
snelheid van boom tot boom te beweeg. 

Nog ’n gebied waarin elke Suid-Afrikaanse seun 
belangstel is seker die sportw reld. Hier is twee 
mooi boeke van ‘Topsy Smith, naamlik Kamptoene 
van die bokskryt en Ons Springbokrugbyspelers en 
Tokkelossie. In laasgenoemde werk vertel Topsy 
Smith op pakkende wyse van die opkoms van 
ons Springbokrugby. Hy kies vir 'Tokkelossie, 
wat eintlik die nagmerrie is van bygelowige 
naturelle en klein kinders, as ’n denkbeeldige 
figuur om elke speler se voetbalintuisie voor te 
stel, om aan Broertjie van ons roem op die rugby- 
veld te vertel. Hy vertel van die dae vanaf 1875 
toe die beroemde Hamiltons en Villagers gestig is. 
Teen die eerste Britse voetbalspan van 1891 is 
slegs een punt teenoor 222 van die Britte aange- 
teken, maar met 1906 se toer na Brittanje, onder 
leierskap van die sterk Paul Roos met sy breé 
skrumskouers en bulnek, kom die verandering. 
Hierdie span het oor ’n wonderlike driekwartlyn 
beskik—die overgeetlike name Japie Krige, Bob 
Loubser, de Villiers en A.C. Stegmann pryk 
daaronder. Hierdie span het selfs die gevreesde 
Walliese span wat die gedugte All Blacks met 
3-0 geklop het in die stof laat byt met 11 punte 
teen nul. Altesaam teken die span 553 punte aan 
teenoor 79 van hul teenstanders. Die Springbokke 
is los voor. 
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So beskryf die boek een spannende wedstryd 
na die ander tot die jaar 1937 toe die reuse krag- 
meting met die All Blacks plaasgevind het, om uit 
te maak wie die rugbybase van die wéreld sou wees. 
Die spanning van die laaste toetswedstryd toe elke 
kant een toets gewen het, het feitlik breekpunt 
bereik. Die All Blacks het weke vantevore geocfen, 
die veld was ure vantevore gepak met ’n singende 
skare wat verwag het om die Springbokke te sien 
verloor. Die klein klompie van 15 het maar 
klein gevoel maar hulle was vasberade. Heelagter 
spel soos min is die dag gelewer deur die Spring- 
bok-agterspelers en hulle dien die Nu-Seelanders 
’n verpletterende nederlaag toe met 17 punte 
teen 6. Die skare het stil geword, hulle eie span 
het as’t ware ’n rugbyles gekry. Daarmee het 
die Springbokke wéreldkampioene geword. Van 
hierdie mooi spel, die gees waarin dit gespeel 
moet word, die spanning van die wedstryde, 
vertel die boek van Topsy Smith ons. 

In die ander boek van Topsy Smith laat hy 
ons op so ’n intiempersoonlike manier kennis 
maak met die bokshelde van Suid-Afrika. Daar 
is eerste die gemoedelike reus Don McCorkindale 
wat eers die amateur kampioenskap verower het 
en hom toe op die gevaarlike veeleisende terrein 
van die professionele bokser gewaag het. ’n Be- 
roepsbokser is hard en roekeloos in die kryt 
—dis hy of die ander man. Don het ’n reeks 
glansryke oorwinnings behaal tot hy eindelik in 
Amerika gestuit is deur die roekelose ysterman 
van Amerika—King Levinsky. Die Amerikaners 
het egter ’n hoé agting gekoester vir Don en hom 
beskou as een van die moedigste vegters wat 
ooit Amerika besoek het . . . Hy is eindelik as 
vyfde op die lys van wéreld swaarkampioene 
geplaas. Dan vind ons ons op die Olimpiese spele 
te Los Angeles waar die geweldige skare vir die 
eerste maal luister na ons Volkslied en eerbiedig 
kyk hoe ons vlag gehys word. ’n Kort donker 
krulkop atleet met ’n wit broek en ’n_ groen 
kleurbaadjie aan staan fier en regop op die verhoog. 
Dis ons eie Laurie Stevens van Johannesburg en 
saam met hom word later gekroon as Champion 
Olimpique Dave Carsten—voorwaar ’n_ merk- 
waardige prestasie. So word ook van ander van 
ons bokshelde vertel. Byvoorbeeld van die Natalse 
boerseun Ben Foord wat hom aanvanklik soos 
’n harlekyn in die kryt gedra het en deur die 
Engelse kampioen Petersen disnis geslaan is, maar 
vir wie hy by die tweede ontmoeting binne 
8 minute ’n afgedankste loesing gegee het. 

Ek dink julle hou almal van ’n lekker romantiese 
avontuurverhaal. Ek dink ons gewildste skrywer in 
dié verband is Karel Kielblock met sy boeke 
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Jasper Le Feuvre, Die Vreemdeling, Die Skat van 
Fava en Guillam Woudberg. Aanbeveling het die 
boeke nie nodig nie, maar ek kan miskien julle 
aandag vestig op een van ons jongste avontuur- 
verhale: Die Oog van Boeddha, deur I. D. du 
Plessis. Die verhaal speel af in die sprokiesagtige 
atmosfeer van die Ooste, naamlik in Ou Siam, 
die land van die Wit Olifant. Dit is die verhaal 
van die Groot Prins Narai wat ’n heilige olifant 
besit het—heilig omdat hy. die teken van die 
heilige Vlam op sy kop gehad het. Eendag het 
die olifant ’n arme houthakker uit die rivier 
gered en uit dankbaarheid het hy vir die Prins ’n 
pragtige robyn gegee. Die Prins het die robyn 
in ’n goue sleutel laat sit. Burma het egter gehoor 
daarvan en het aanspraak gemaak op die robyn, 
die Oog van Boeddha. ‘Toe Bangkok beleér is 
deur die Burmane het die Siamese die skatkis 
met die beroemde robyn daarin op ’n Portugese 
skip geplaas om dit na ’n veiliger oord te voer. 
‘wee Siamese amptenare het dit vergesel maar 
hulle is deur die Portugese vermoor. Die Portu- 
gese seevaarders het ’n onbekende roete na die 
Kaap gekies en toe hulle by Robben-eiland kom 
en hoor dat Portugal as gevolg van Phillips II 
se beleid in oorlog met Holland betrokke sou 
raak, het hulle die skat op Robben-eiland begrawe 
met die doel om dit later te kom haal. Van die 
skip is egter geen taal of tyding weer verneem nie. 
Intussen het die eenvoudige houthakker die 
Eerste Minister van Siam geword en hy het toe 
opdrag aan sy seuns gegee om nooit die soektog 
na die verlore juwele te staak nie. Hoe die soektog 
byna drie eeue later aan die Kaap doodgeloop 
het na baie bloedvergieting en avonture word in 
die verhaal vertel. Dit is werklik ’n boeiende 
storie met die Oosterse bygeloof, die Oosterse 
geskiedenis en gebruike as agtergrond. 

Daar is al heelwat boeke geskryf wat die ge- 
skiedenis van ons land in verhaalvorm laat leef. 
Ek noem julle maar een: Die grenswag, deur 
Jan Fick. Dit is ’n avontuurverhaal uit die dae 
toe die lewe van die Boere op die Oos-grense 
vergal is deur die rooftogte van Gaika se bendes. 
Onder hierdie boere beland ’n_ skipbreukeling 
Jean Du Bois wat hom aansluit by die grenswag 
van Gert Smit en sy onverskrokke seuns. Die 
gesin is welgesteld en het bowendien nog ’n 
dogter ook. Aan dapperheid, spannende momente, 
rooftogte, noue ontkomings, strafekspedisies ont- 
breek dit nie, en nadat Jean ’n paar maal getoon 
het hoe dood ’n mens kan geslaan word sonder 
om regtig dood te wees besluit sy aanstaande 
skoonfamilie dat die kérel darem werklik dapper 
is, en hy kry ’n bruid. 
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Die jongste boek wat dieselfde periode uit 
die geskiedenis behandel is Wagter van dite grens, 
deur A. W. Lourens. Dit besit dieselfde spanning 
en agtergrond as die vorige verhaal. 

Dan weer behandel die boek: Die vlug voor 
die skavot, deur R. Hendriks, die gespanne tyd- 
perk in Frankryk se geskiedenis toe die beleid 
van Lodewyk XIV Frankryk in ’n bloedbad 
gestort het. Hy het die Edik van Nantes herroep 
en die Hugenote aan bloedige vervolging bloot- 
gestel. Die slagoffers van hierdie vervolging is 
die twee families Jacques de Perron en Albert 
Richelieu, van die stad La Rochelle—die een 
Protestants en die ander Roomskatoliek. Die 
twee seuns Etienne en Jean is ten spyte van geloofs- 
verskil goed bevriend. Lodewyk se vernaamste 
spioen in die stad is ’n aanvallige meisie Isabeau 
en sy saai tweedrag tussen die twee jongkérels 
en hits die families teen mekaar op. Met die 
herroeping van die Edik van Nantes word Etienne 
en sy ouers gevang. Dit geluk Etienne egter om 
te ontsnap en deur ’n slinkse set bevry hy al die 
gevange Hugenote. Isabeau beskuldig Jean 
daarvan dat hy verantwoordelik is vir die bevryding 
en in sy woede slaan hy haar neer, met die gevolg 
dat die hele Richelieu familie ook vervolg word. 
Na baie ontberings en noue ontkomings vind die 
twee families mekaar weer in Holland en besluit 
om saam na die Kaap te kom. 

Naas skrywers soos I. D. du Plessis en Karel 
Kielblock is J.J. Groeneweg ’n besonder gewilde 
skrywer wat die kuns verstaan om ’n smaaklike 
verhaal te vertel. Die oor, die weegskaal en die 
boek is byvoorbeeld een van sy verhale wat ’n 
mens wegvoer na verre lande. Dit is die verhaal 
~ yan ’n skatryk Arabier wat op ’n eiland woon 
en ’n blanke weesseuntjie aanneem. Na die dood 





Children’s Library Movement in New South 
Wales. ‘What is the function after all of a children’s 
library ?”? asks Aileen Findlay in an article on 
“A children’s library and something more” in New 
Zealand libraries, 9 (5) 89-92, July 1946. ‘‘The 
Children’s Library Movement in New South Wales 
believes that it has provided that wider scope. 
Scattered about Sydney City and suburbs .. . are free 
libraries for children of all ages. They are open 
after school, all day Saturday, and in the evenings, 
where possible. . . . Musicians, artists and actors 


angle. Cape Town [The Author, Jagger Library, 
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van die Arabier erf die seun fabelagtige rykdom 
maar kry ook ’n geheimsinnige opdrag om uit te 
voer. Om hieraan gehoor te gee moet hy na die 
hoofstad van Ethiopié gaan. Toe hy uiteindelik 
die spoor ontdek moet hy saam met Keiser Haille 
Selassie na ’n onderaardse grot gaan waar volgens 
oorlewering die oorspronklike vyf boeke van 
Moses bewaar word en waar nog nooit ’n witman 
toegelaat is om sy voet te sit nie. Nie alleen is die 
storie boeiend nie, maar ook die agtergrond waar- 
teen dit beweeg, naamlik die eilande aan die Ooskus 
van Afrika en Abessinié. In twee wérelddele, Twee 
gelukkige swerwers, en Aan die walle van die Nyl is 
ander boeiende verhale van Groeneweg wat ook ’n 
mens se kennis van ander lande en mense verryk. 

Ons mees gewilde skrywers van speurverhale 
is stellig Hendrik Brand, Hans Rompel, Mikro, 
van der Post, en Karel Kielblock. Die jongste 
verhaal van Karel Kielblock is Moord op Kroon- 
baai. Dit bevat al die elemente van die gewone 
speurverhaal, naamlik ’n onoplosbare probleem, 
’n knap speurder, spanning, onverwagte ver- 
wikkelings, en in die geval vind die moord plaas 
in ’n Kaapse vissersdorpie en is die agtergrond die 
pasafgelope oorlog en sluikhandel in diamante. 

Afgesien van  laasgenoemde _ speurverhale 
voldoen al die ander boeke aan al die vereistes 
wat ons in die begin gestel het vir goeie verhale, 
naamlik ’n onderwerp wat ons belangstelling wek 
of dit nou uit ons helde-verlede is soos Die 
penkop Kommando, of dit van die dierelewe is 
soos Ratau, of dit ons eie geskiedenis of sport- 
wéreld is—dit is interessante mense met wie ons 
kennis maak, dit is eenvoudig vertel en dit laat 
die plekke en tye waar die verhaal afspeel lewe. 
’n Afrikaner kan ’n storie vertel, hy is soos Oom 
Kaspaas sé met die talent gebore. 


assist in arranging programmes which include ballets, 
folk songs, and dance, Shakespearian and nativity 
plays, as well as plays and puppet shows for and by 
children. ... The libraries are financed . . . partly 
by government and city council grants, and partly by 
private donations and money raised by the local 
committees. These local committees . . . are composed 
mainly of the parents of the children who use the 
library. . . . Each branch has certain trained and paid 
people, but most of the work is voluntary, by people 
who are interested in the library movement. .. .” 
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University, Rondebosch], 1947. 3 p.1., 61 p. 224 cm. 
5s. 6d. post free ; overseas 6s.jpost free. 
A full review will appear in our next number. 
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DIE ROL VAN DIE SKOOLBIBLIOTEEK BY DIE 
TAALONDERRIG 


PROF. J. F. BURGER 


Professor van Opvoedkunde, Universiteit van Kaapstad 


Die moderne onderwysbeweging, met sy groot 
nadruk op die selfwerksaamheid van die kind, 


B het die skoolbiblioteek uit die periferie van onder- 


wysproses in die middelpunt van die skoolbedry- 
wighede geruk. Saam met die geroep na meer 
studietemas, werkeenhede en projekte het die 
noodsaaklikheid gegroei vir meer leermiddels om 
daardie aktiviteite moontlik te maak. Ons besef 
vandag maar alte duidelik dat selfwerksaamheid 
van die leerlinge op skool ’n klug is tensy hulle 
genoegsame materiaal tot hulle beskikking het 
waaruit hulle kan put. In ’n beskaafde land is die 
vernaamste bron van kennis die boek, en die 
moderne skool betrag dit dan ook as een van sy 
belangrikste pligte om die kinders in die wéreld 
van boeke in te lei en hulle te leer hoe om boeke 
te gebruik. 

Veral by die aanleer van ’n taal is die geskrewe 
woord, die boek, onontbeerlik. Dit is wel waar 
dat by taalonderrig die gesproke woord en die 
oor ’n groot rol speel, maar myns insiens is die 
geskrewe woord en die oog van net soveel waarde, 
want die meeste mense is visueel aangelé en 
onthou iets beter as hulle dit sien dan wanneer 
hulle dit hoor. 


Alreeds by die aanvangsonderwys behoort die 


skoliere die welbekende spel- , lees- , en ABC- 
boekies in die hande te kry, sodat hulle van die 
begin af al die groot les leer dat boeke iets te 
vertel het, en sodat hulle van jongs af boeke 
leer hanteer. In verband met hierdie soort boekies, 
waarmee ons skole in altwee tale gelukkig ryklik 
bedeel is, wil ek die volgende opmerkings maak : 


(1) Hoe meer prente in hierdie boekies, en hoe 
veelkleuriger hulle is des te beter, want 
des te meer sal hulle die belangstelling van 
die kleintjies wek. Die jong kinders moet 
ook soveel moontlik aangemoedig word om 
oor die prente te gesels—dit sal hulle help 
om beheer oor die gesproke taal te kry. 


Hoe meer soorte of reekse van hierdie boekies 
’n skool besit, hoe beter. Geen kind behoort 
hom net by een boekie te bepaal nie, maar 
behoort tenminste ’n halfdosyn of ’n dosyn 
in ’n jaar deur te lees. Daar is niks wat 
belangstelling so gou doodmaak soos verveling 
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nie, en veral jong kinders verlang na gedurige 
verandering. 


(3) Die kinders moet so gou as moontlik leer 
lees—die metode is van minder belang— 
sodat hulle gou tot die inhoud van die boek 
kan deurdring. Dit doen hulle geredelik as 
daar interessante inhoud in die boekies is, 
naamlik stories. 


Alreeds na die eerste jaar behoort die leerlinge 
te begin ,,wei” in storieboekies van allerhande 
aard. Hoofdoel by al ons onderwys moet wees 
om by die kinders die leesgewoonte aan te kweek, 
want driekwart van ’n mens se kennis—ook sy 
taalkennis—kom uit boeke. Leesgewoontes kweek 
die kind alleen aan as hy omring is van boeke, 
as hy opgroei met boeke, waarin daar vir hom ’n 
interessante inhoud is. Die jong kind moenie 
gedwing word om te lees nie, maar hy moet 
daartoe aangelok word deur die uiterlike en 
innerlike aantreklikheid van die boek self. Geen 
mens wat baie lees kan swak in die taal bly nie. 
Die beste manier om ’n taal te leer, is om dit 
spontaan en so te sé onbewus te doen, sodat dit 
meganies word. Jong kinders begin lees deur op 
letters en woorde te konsentreer ; tensy hulle baie 
oefening in lees kry, sodat hulle in sinsnedes en 
sinne leer lees, sal hulle nooit vlot lesers word nie. 

Hier kom ons nou voor die groot vraagstuk van 
die inoefening (deur drilmetodes) van ’n taal te 
staan. Dit spreek natuurlik vanself dat as ’n mens 
’n taal goed wil baasraak, jy hom gedurig moet 
gebruik en intensief moet beoefen, maar dan 
moet ons, veral by kinders, eentonige en sieldo- 
dende drilmetodes vermy. Die beste soort 
hersiening en herhaling van noodsaaklike kennis 
bestaan myns insiens uit : 


(a) baie lees, sodat ons dieselfde woord, uit- 
drukking of sinsnede dikwels aantref in nuwe 
situasies, totdat hy later vir ons so welbekend 
word soos ’n ou vriend wat ons gedurig weer 
op verskillende plekke ontmoet. 

(b) indruk te laat volg deur uitdrukkings: die 
leerlinge moet die geleentheid kry—en veel- 
voudige geleentheid—om mondeling of 
skriftelik te vertel wat hulle gelees het. 


Dit lei ons al dadelik tot die skoolkind se 
nagmerrie : die opstel. Ek glo dat opstelskrywe, 
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soos dit nou meestal in ons skole beoefen word, 
baie te doen het met die swak taalkennis van ons 
skoliere waaroor eksaminatore en sakemanne so 
baie klae. ’n Opstel of ’n brief behoort ’n mens 
alleen dan te skrywe wanneer jy iets het om mee 
te deel, as jy lus het om iets te sé ; en jy het alleen 
lus, en besit die vermoé om iets te s¢, wann*er 
daar iets in jou is. Die groot swakheid van opstel- 
skrywe in ons skole is dat die leerlinge gedwing 
word om oor onderwerpe te skrywe waaroor hulle 
niks wil of kan sé nie. Geen onderwyser behoort 
ooit ’n kind te beveel om hom oor iets uit te druk 
as daar nie eers indruk was nie. As kinders werklik 
iets ervaar of belewe, praat hulle graag spontaan 
daarvan in woord of in skrif. Watter pragtige 
geleenthede bied tydskrifte en boeke dus aan 
om die skoliere nuwe en interessante ervarings te 
gee en hulle so tot spontane en natuurlike brief- 
en opstelskrywers te ontwikkel! 

Die ondervinding het my geleer dat die beste 
opstelle hulle oorsprong het in die weeklikse 
periode of twee, wanneer elke leerling in die 
klas die geleentheid kry om die inhoud van ’n 
interessante boek of storie aan sy klasmaats te 
vertel of voor te lees. In hierdie verband kan 
die plakboek ook baie goeie dienste bewys. Dit 
is eenvoudig verbasend om te sien wat selfs die 
jong skoliere kan tot stand bring en watter 
interessante opstelle hulle kan saamstel, as hulle 
net aangemoedig word om interessante leesstof 
uit koerante en ander tydskrifte na die plakboek 
oor te dra en hom so tot ’n waardevolle bykomstige 
leesboek op te bou. 

En hier moet ’n paar woorde oor die leesboek 
en die voorgeskrewe boek op ons skole my van 
die hart af! Ek glo vas dat hierdie soort boeke 
veels te veel verafgood word in ons taalonderrig. 
Ek is beslis gekant teen die gebruik van net 
een leesboek in ’n klas. Elke klas behoort ten- 
minste 3 of 4 leesboeke in ’n jaar deur te lees, 
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en geen leesboek behoort meer as eenmaal deur. 
gewerk te word nie. Die voorgeskr:we boeke. 
soos hulle op ons skole behandel word, is ’n gruwel 
in ons taalonderrig. Soos hulle nou vir die 
leerling: ad nauseam gekou en herkou word, 
met die oog op die eksterne eksamens, is hulle 
die beste middel om ons skoliere se taalgevoel en 
belangstelling in die letterkunde dood te maak, 
Letterkundige produkte is daar'om as kunswerke 
geniet te word en nie om ’n las en ’n vermoeiing 
des vleses vir die jong geslag gemaak te word 
nie. As ek my sin kon kry, sou ek alle eksamens 
oor letterkundige werke op ons _ skole afskaf! 

Ruimte en tyd verbied my om veel te sé oor 
die inrigting en organisasie van die skoolbiblioteek, 
In hierdie verband is daar egter een vraagstuk 
van allergrootste belang: moet daar net een 
groot sentrale biblioteek vir die hele skool wees, 
of moet elke klas sy eie klasbiblioteek hé ? Elkeen 
van hierdie alternatiewe het sy voor- sowel as 
nadele, en myns insiens is die beste oplossing ’n 
kombinasie van die twee moontlikhede. Die 
klasbiblioteek is egter ’n onontbeerlike vereiste 
by die moderne selfwerksaamheidsmetodes, want 
hier vind die skolier ’n versameling boeke wat 
by sy ontwikkelingstadium en sy belangstellings- 
kring pas en wat deur hulle maklike toegank- 
likheid, hom aanmoedig om hulle te gebruik en 
self sy kennis te vermeerder. 

Die groot saak by elke skoolbiblioteek is egter 
om daarvoor te sorg dat die kinders van die begin 
van hulle skoolloopbaan omring is van _boeke 
wat by hulle trap van ontwikkeling pas, dat 
daardie boeke vir hulle maklik toeganklik is en 
dat hulle gedurig daarvan gebruik maak om hulle 
moeilikhede—ook hulle taalmoeilikhede—self te 
probeer oplos. Die moderne skoolbiblioteek moet 
so ingerig word dat hy die sentrale bron van 
vrugbare kennis vorm waaromheen al die 
skoolwerksaamhede hulle opbou. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BIBLINGS 


Cape libraries has resumed publication with vol. 4 
no. 3 after a period of almust eighteen months during 
which it had been hoped that it would be taken 
over by the Cape Provincial Library Organizer. 
“Plans to this effect were not, however, found ac- 
ceptable to the Administration, and a_ provisional 
arrangement was arrived at by which the Trustees 
of the South African Library were to undertake 
publication, with financial assistance from the Admi- 
nistration”’. The editor is Mr D. H. Varley, as before. 
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A review of Dr H. Coblans’s The University library, 
its function and potentialities appeared in Nature, 22 Feb. 
1947, 


In Fong Suid-Afrika, Jan./Feb. 1947 het ’n artikel 
Boeke as skakels van Mnr R. F. M. Immelman verskyn. 
Dit handel oor die Boekweek in Kaapstad. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


WINIFRED B. 


Cultural relations officer and librarian, 


Some years before the recent war educators 
had begun to recognize that significant social and 
economic changes taking place in the world 
demanded new concepts of the education needed 
by our children. Policy commissions stated 
their objectives in terms of the growth of the 
individual and discussed programmes of studies 
which would develop each child according to 
his abilities and needs. These new ideas brought 
a realization that traditional methods of education 
were Open to question and that new techniques of 
teaching and learning might supplant older ones. 
During the short period since the war there has 
been an increasing demand for revaluation of 
current practices and for employment of all types 
of communication of learning including verbal and 
auditory as well as visual. This broadening of 
the concepts of education with the demand for 
revised techniques and extension of learning 
beyond the school has been accompanied by a re- 
cognition of the fact that the new techniques can 
be employed only with the support of a strong 
school library working in co-operation with the 
whole school programme. As one eminent school 
principal stated : “The library is the department 
in which the life and activities of the entire school 
can and should be co-ordinated.” It is the one 
department which has no separate subjects or 
interests ; it co-operates with and serves the entire 
school, furthering the objectives of the whole 
school programme and reflecting the broadened 
conceptions of education mentioned above. One 
of the best definitions of the purposes and func- 
tions of the school library is that of Anna Clark 
Kennedy, Senior Supervisor of School Libraries 
in New York State, written for a Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association and the 
American Library Association, in which she states 
that the school library is a service agency, a teach- 
ing agency, a book centre, and a reading centre, 
its important component parts being the children, 
the teachers, and the administration (principal 
and librarian). It is the purpose of this paper to 
develop these four functions, attempting by con- 
crete examples to demonstrate the usefulness of 
the library to the programme of the school. 
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LINDERMAN 


U.S. Information Library, Cape Town 


As a book centre the library is the place where all 
the books, pamphlets, pictures, periodicals and 
other materials are housed. The librarian has 
the task of organizing, cataloguing, arranging, and 
administering these materials for the use of the 
entire school. The catalogue and other indexes 
and bibliographies furnish keys to the material 
available while proper filing and arrangement 
make them accessible to all. Exhibits of various 
types draw attention to the work of different de- 
partments as well as to the resources of the libra- 
ry. 

. As a service agency the library begins the day’s 
work before the opening of school and extends 
it for some time after the end of the closing hour 
for classes. Before school in the morning books 
which have been placed on reserve shelves for 
different classes but have been loaned for over- 
night use are returned to the library. Students 
take advantage of this time to do additional re- 
ference work, exchange books for home use, 
or browse in books and periodicals. One teacher 
takes out a collection of plays for classroom use ; 
another, some books on reptiles for a science class 
which has acquired some snakes; still another 
calls for a recording which is to be used in a 
history class. This half-hour before school is 
one of the busiest periods of the day and therefore 
one of the most important service periods. 

But the beginning of the regular school day 
brings no lapse in the services of the busy school 
library. Throughout the day pupils are welcome 
to visit the library at any time. Perhaps a class 
discussion has brought up a question which can- 
not be answered in the classroom. One boy is 
sent to the library either to find the answer and 
report back to the class or to borrow some material 
in which the class can search for the answer. 
During any free time in the day pupils and 
teachers may visit the library for study or for 
recreational reading. 

Several classes a day meet in the library with 
their teachers to do investigation and research 
under the guidance of teacher and librarian. In 
a school whi h has fully realized the possibilities 
of the library in teaching, such class visits must 
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be scheduled in advance to avoid conflicts and 
overcrowding and to insure that all the materials 
needed will be available. A typical example of 
such class work in the library is the section which 
is about to start a unit of work on South America. 
The instructor has discussed the work unit with 
the librarian and has received permission to bring 
the class to the library for an introduction to the 
materials. All of the members of this class have 
had lessons in the use of the library and there- 
fore understand the techniques of searching for 
material. The librarian first discusses the re- 
ference books where information on the South 
American continent as a whole and on the different 
countries can be found. The value of the basic 
article in the encyclopaedia is mentioned with 
emphasis on the need for other presentations 
by varied authorities. Students are reminded 
also of reference books such as the Statesman’s 
yearbook, the Pan American yearbook, and various 
annuals. 

Next, attention is turned to the card catalogue, 
the class suggesting all the different subject 
headings under which material might be found. 
The library collection includes a number of books 
on South America which are used by Spanish, 
history, and geography classes. Because the de- 
mand is great the librarian has made subject 
analytic cards for general books as well, bringing 
out important chapters on the South American 
countries. 

The library has assembled a very good file 
of pamphlets and of pictures. Again the class 
members suggest possible headings for search 
and find valuable pictures and pamphlets under 
such subjects as Architecture, Spanish or Music, 
Brazilian as well as headings beginning with the 
names of the countries. 

The periodical files yield many articles which 
will be of value. There are one or two periodicals 
which emphasize South American topics but-in 
addition there is a wealth of material in magazines 
like the National geographic, which has a cumula- 
tive index with which the students long ago be- 
came familiar. It is hardly necessary to remind 
them again of the general indexes to periodicals 
which will give them access to articles in other 
magazines, files of which are kept for reference 
purposes. 

A collection of pictures of Latin American 
costumes, some recordings of South American 
songs, and some fiction books with authentic 
South American background are all suggested as of 
possible interest. Before the end of the period 
both students and teacher have a comprehensive 
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idea of what the library has to offer and arrange- 
ments are made for other general class meetings in 
the library before the members choose topics for 
individual study. When the unit of work js 
completed the librarian will probably be invited 
to the classroom to hear some of the final reports 
and, since all members of the school are interested 
in South America, she will certainly ask for a 
library exhibit of some of the class projects which 
will result from this study unit. 

It might be mentioned at this point that the 
librarian was of course present at the curriculum 
meetings when it was decided to include the unit on 
South America in the syllabus and that the history 
and geography teachers as well as the music, art, 
and Spanish teachers assisted the librarian in 
assembling the collection of books, pamphlets, 
pictures, and records. In former days this type 
of collection had been made in separate classrooms 
but the establishment of the central library and 
the services of a librarian made it possible to pool 
the resources in a central place open to all, to 
organize them and make them accessible even 
to the students whose interest in South America 
existed independently of any class assignment. 

It was mentioned that the class just described 
knew the fundamental techniques of using library 
tools. ‘The teaching of these techniques is usually 
the task of the librarian in co-operation with the 
subject teachers. Where there are libraries in 
elementary schools, children learn very early how 
to use a simple library catalogue and how to locate 
books on the shelves. Certain. classification 
numbers become familiar as the child learns the 
number for fairy tales, for mythology, or what- 
ever his favourite subject. 

More often a child’s first introduction to a 
library is in the high school. If any sort of orienta- 
tion programme exists the librarian should insure 
that a library visit is a part of that programme. 
If there is no such programme, there should be 
no delay in arranging an early visit to the library 
for every pupil in the school. Such a visit serves 
as an introduction to the library and its services, 
affording opportunity to call attention to the 
different types of materials available and to 
mention the regulations for use of the library and 
the borrowing privileges. 

Lessons on the use of the card catalogue and 
the classification scheme should be given as early 
in the school year as possible and should be given 
in the library. Sample sets of the different types 
of cards in the catalogue may be used for the pre- 
liminary lessons but finally actual practice in 
the use of the catalogue for locating material 
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» should be done in connexion with some class 


project. 

Introduction to reference books in the different 
subject fields may be given by the librarian in the 
different classrooms or may be planned by the li- 
brarian and teachers and presented by the subject 
teachers. The important thing is to see that the 
student makes the acquaintance of the various 
reference books and understands their value and 


F the method of approach. 


Files of back issues of periodicals should be 
retained and indexes to the files should be available, 
for periodicals are valuable not only for current 
reading but for the enrichment of almost any 
course. Instruction in the use of general periodical 
indexes should be included in the lessons on the 
use of library resources. 

The service of the library extends not only to 
the classroom but to the extra-curricular activities 
of the school. In my own experience numerous 
examples come to mind. The French Club 
arranged for a concert in the high school audito- 
rium by a noted French soprano. In addition to 
conducting the sale of tickets the club publicized 
the programme and arranged for atea in the library 
after the concert. ‘The French classes and the 
music classes requested material on French music 
and on the composers listed on the programme. 
With the help of the public library a collection of 
books about French music and composers was 
assembled, which was widely used by many 
students prior to the night of the concert. With 
the help of the French department a very interest- 
ing exhibit was arranged including decorative maps 
of France made by French and art students, 
pictures of composers, scenes from noted French 
operas as well as books and pamphlets from the 
library collection on France. 

The college night, held every two years, was 
an evening set aside for representatives of diffe- 
rent universities or colleges to meet parents and 
students to help in the selection of the educational 
institution to attend after graduation from high 
school. A list of all the institutions to be repre- 
sented was given to the library as early as possible. 
Largc posters of pictures of buildings and student 
life on the different campuses were made by the 
students from pictorial folders sent by the repre- 
sentatives. ‘These, together with books and pam- 
phlets on careers, college life, and higher educa- 
tion, made an interesting and attractive display 
in the library for ten days before college night. 
Prospectuses of the different institutions were 
always part of the library collection. 

These are only a few examples of the ways 
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in which the library co-operates and identifies 
itself with the entire school programme, serving 
teachers, pupils, parents, and administration 
alike—facilitating learning by making skilful use 
of the library a part of the equipment of every 
child, meeting the demands of the classroom, 
and supplying the complementary materials 
demanded by modern methods. 

Ability to read for pleasure and for information 
should be a part of the equipment of every person. 
It is a truism to remark to-day that education is a 
life-long discipline and that the means must be 
given to every individual to continue his education 
beyond his formal school years. As a reading 
centre the library should furnish pleasant sur- 
roundings and a good social atmosphere where 
there is freedom of motion, an opportunity to 
browse and to discover and satisfy individual 
tastes, and where guidance and advice in both 
curricular and personal reading can be found. 
The properly qualified librarian must be not only 
conversant with educational techniques but she 
must also be trained in knowledge of children 
and of books and in the ability to bring them 
together. Together with the teachers she watches 
for and reports reading disabilities ; at the request 
of teachers she suggests easier reading for slow 
learners and encourages gifted pupils to read 
according to their abilities. By discussions and 
suggestions to groups and to individuals she stimu- 
lates and encourages reading and helps to develop 
good reading tastes. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the child 
learns to read only by reading; that one must 
of necessity start where the child is and develop 
ability and taste together. I think of one boy, 
defiant about his taste for lurid, pseudo-scientific 
magazines furnished to him by an uncle. He 
refused to join the library because his uncle 
supplied him with reading matter. During his 
library period he was encouraged to discover for 
himself Popular mechanics and Popular science 
magazines. Next the librarian casually suggested 
that he might be interested in Jules Verne’s Twenty 
thousand leagues under the sea and passed on to 
talk to another student. Without admitting any 
interest William returned to read this book in 
the library until he had finished. As he neared 
the end the librarian again managed to leave 
on his table copies of Beebe’s Half mile down and 
Ellsberg’s On the bottom. By this time the boy 
admitted that he’d like a library card to enable 
him to withdraw books from the library. During 
his entire high school course William, whose 
intelligence rating was far above the average, 
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remained a constant library patron, with science 
his primary interest. In fact, in his final year he 
won a national science scholarship for scientific 
study at a university. Such cases might be multi- 
plied many times, for the librarian who is a 
successful reading advisor is the one who is always 
willing to start where the child is, whether it be 
sophisticated reading, the comics, or the classics 
and by frank discussion, advice, and suggestion 
develop an interest in reading and cultivate 
reading tastes. 

Reading lists, book displays, talks about books, 
book reviews—all are valuable means of stimulat- 
ing reading but in the end the personal contact 
is the most valuable method of introducing books 
to readers. 

Because children should learn to live with 
books not only in school and public libraries but 
at home, the librarian co-operates again with 
teachers in encouraging personal libraries. In 
one school a day and evening were set aside 
each year for a hobby show when students dis- 
played their hobbies ranging from pets to col- 
lections of various kinds. ‘The library decided 
to offer prizes for the best personal libraries. 
A list of points was drawn up characterizing good 
personal libraries and English classes discussed 
these points. The prizes for the best libraries 
were suitable books to add to the collection. 
These exhibits aroused a great deal of interest 
in owning books and many further discussions 
were held about which books one reads and puts 
aside and which ones are retained in personal 
libraries for re-reading and for reference. 

If education is to be a continuing process 
throughout life, the means for continuing study 
must be found in libraries. For this reason, 
even though a fairly adequate school library 
exists, the school child should be made aware 
of the public library. Here the school librarian 
is the important liaison officer. By displaying 
book jackets or lists of public library books, by 
arranging to borrow public library books for use 
in the school, by supplying the public library 
with notice of the needs of school children, the 
school librarian is able to co-ordinate the work 
and the collections of the two agencies. She 


should also arrange for every class to visit the 
public library to become acquainted with its 
arrangement, regulations, and facilities. It jis 
only by such mzans that pupi's can be mide to feel 
that community resources of books will still be 
available to them after the formal school days 
are over. 

In the space of a short article it is impossible to 
elaborate further on the service, teaching, and 
reading functions of the school library. It should 
be added, however, that the place of the library 
in th: guidance programm: of the modern school 
is becoming recognized. As a centre where all 
pupils meet on equal terms it provides at once a 
democratic, social experience. Since it is a busy 
centre, the room must be kept in order, materials 
must be replaced so that others may find them 
readily, and in every way the rights of others 
must be considered. In addition, there is offered 
an opportunity for vocational experience and 
service to others whether by library clubs or by 
means of pupil assistants. 

Thus the school library is the means whereby 
pupils may be stimulated to find recreation and 
entertainment in books, to explore and discover 
new interests, and to acquire a life-long habit of 
using books intelligently. 

In closing this paper on the use of the library 
in the school it seems wise to emphasize again 
the two underlying assumptions basic to successful 
library service. The first is the need for a profes- 
sional librarian with training and experi2nce -both 
in librarianship and education, one who knows 
books and how to select and organize them for 
use and who at the same time understands children 
and educational objectives. But even a fully 
qualified librarian in charge of an adequate 
collection of materials housed in ideal quarters 
is helpless without the co-operation of the faculty 
and administration, for it must be rem2mbered 
that the effectiveness of the library programme 
increases as teachers and pupils learn to use its 
resources. Only then will the library be able to 
implement the educational objectives of the school 
and take its place as an integral part of the educa- 
tive process. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Adolescents and the Library. An article on this 
subject by J. D. McDonald appears in New Zealand 
libraries, 9 : 110-14, 129-33, Aug.-Sep. 1946. Two 
book lists, “Sixty books for adolescent girls”, and 
“Sixty books for adolescent boys’’, by Aileen Findlay, 
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appear in the same journal, 9: 120-26, Aug. 1946 
and 9 : 136-40, Sep. 1946. 

South African woman’s weekly (Supplement to the Natal 
Mercury). 10 Oct. 1946. A career for your daughter. 
3: Librarianship. 





DIE BIBLIOTEEK VAN DIE LIGGAAMLIKE 
OPVOEDINGSBRIG ADE 


S. I. Maran 


Bibliotekaris, Universiteitskollege van O.V.S., Bloemfontein 


| Die L.O.B. (Liggaamlike Opvoedingsbrigade) is 

‘n inrigting vir seuns, waar hulle die nodige 
geestelike sowel as liggaamlike onderrig ontvang 
om hull: nuttige burgers van die land te maak. 
Die eerste doel van die L.O.B. is om die seun 
’n gesonde liggaam te gee waarmee hy die werk 
wat van hom verwag word, veral in sy naskoolse 
loopbaan, op die bes moontlike wyse sal kan 
| verrig ; of soos die leuse van die Brigade dit stel : 
,Mens sana in corpore sano” (’n Gesonde gees 
in ’n gesonde liggaam). Die L.O.B. word vandag 
gehuisves in die ou milit-re kamp omtrent vyf 
myl buitekant Kimberley en ressorteer onder die 
administrasie van Unie-Onderwys. Die Brigade 

bestaan hoofsaaklik uit drie skole (’n akademiese, 
| ’n tegniese en ’n kommersiéle) en die woon- 
| kwartiere van die seuns, wat op hul beurt weer 
in vyf kompanies verdeel is. Die seun het dus 
’n taamlike wye keuse wat sy skoolloopbaan aan- 
betref. Verskeie faktore word in aanmerking 
geneem by die plasing van ’n seui in een van 
die kompanies, maar die vernaamste is die liggaam- 
like vordering wat hy gedurende sy verblyf hier 
gemaak het. Wanneer ’n seun by die Brigade 
aansluit dan gaan hy outomaties na die Ontvangs- 
kompanie en voordat hy die Brigade kan verlaat 
moet hy eers die Gevorderde Kompanie bereik het. 

Na ’n beraadslaging van die sosioloog, die 
sielkundige, die hoofde van die drie skole en die 
direkteur, met die oog op die verlange van die 
seun self, word hy in een van die drie skole geplaas 
waarin hy, volgens hulle mening, die beste sal 
aanpas. Enige blanke seun, van watter sosiale 
stand ookal, wat ’n remediese liggaamsgebrek 
besit, word tot die LOB. toegelaat. Met ’n 
remediese liggaamsgebrek word bedoel ’n gebrek 
wat deur een of ander oefening verbeter of totaal 
verwyder kan word. Sulke gevalle sluit platvoete, 
’n krom rug, ondervoeding of iets dergeliks in. 
Seuns wat toegelaat word moet reeds standerd V 
behaal het en mag nie ouer as 19 jaar wees nie. 
Nadat die leerling sy kursus voltooi het, genoeg- 
same liggaamlike vordering gemaak het en reeds 
’n werk het, word hy toegelaat om die Brigade te 
verlaat, maar selfs hierna word ’n strenge rekord 
van vordering in sy naskoolse lewe gehou. 
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Alhoewel dit mag skyn asof alle nadruk op 
liggaamlike vordering gel: word, word veel aandag 
bestee aan die studie van iedere seu. se sosiale 
agtergrond. Hierop berus dan heel dikwels die 
behandeling en plasing van so ’n seun. Die 
L.O.B. is egter geensins ’n verbeteringsinrigting 
nie. Waar daar egter gevalle van jeugmisdade 
voorkom, word aan so ’n seun besondere aandag 
geskenk om hom moreel te probeer verbeter. 

Behalwe die skole is daar in die L.O.B. ’n 
sogenaamde Vrytydsbestieringsentrum waarheen 
enige seun vry is om na skool-ure te gaan om enige 
handewerk, waarin hy ookal mag belangstel, te 
gaan bestudeer, hetsy dit houtwerk, metaalwerk, 
skilderkuns, kommersiéle kuns, linoleum-snywerk, 
klei-modell ring, leerwerk, motormeganisme en 
elektrisiteit, gevorderde metaalwerk, of telegrafie 
is. Die doel is om enige latente talente te ontdek 
en te ontwikkel. Heel dikwels word so ’n stok- 
perdjie dan sy lewenswerk. Hierdie afdeling is 
gewoonlik oop wanneer die skole gesluit is en dis 
dan ook hieronder dat die biblioteek ressorteer. 

Die Biblioteek besit ongeveer 2,500 boekdele 
en word in.’n saal van 60 voet by 19 voet gehuisves. 
Daar is ’n aparte leeskamer van dieselfde grootte 
net langsaan die biblioteek, maar weens toesig- 
moeilikhede was dit tot dusver nog nie moontlik 
om dit te open nie. Daar is ook ongelukkig geen 
verbinding tussen die twee sale nie. Op die 
oomblik word -tydskrifte op ses tafels in 
die biblioteek uitgestal. Die naslaan-afdeling 
is baie beperk maar ’n geruime aantal naslaan- 
werke is reeds bestel. Tans besit die biblioteek 
Mee se Children’s Encyclopcediae. ’n verouderde 
uitgawe van Chambers, die International library 
of famous literature en vyf ander stelle van geringe 
waarde. Aan Afrikaanse naslaanwerke ontbreek 
dit totaal. Die enigste woordeboek is Cassell 
se Engels-Duitse, ’n uitgawe van 1909. Dit was 
moontlik om die South and East African yearbook 
and guide plaaslik te bekom. Die grootste gedeelte 
van die huidige versameling bestaan uit Engelse 
romans waarvan die meeste reeds verouderd is. 
Die grootste aanvraag bestaan vir Afrikaanse 
romans, waaraan daar tans ’n ver.egaande tekort is. 
Daarom bestaan die eerste boekebestelling gro- 
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tendeels uit Afrikaanse werke. Die uitgifte is 
gemiddeld 60 per dag, en die seuns wat die 
biblioteek besoek wissel van 40 tot 130 daagliks. 
Dit is ’n heel geringe persentasie as in aanmerking 
geneem word dat daar ongeveer 700 seuns in 
die Brigade is. Die biblioteek ontvang op die 
oomblik ongeveer 30 verskillende tydskrifte, maar 
’n lys van meer as 70 is reeds ingestuur vir goed- 
keuring deur die Departement. 

Ongelukkig is die biblioteek baie ver van die 
skole af geleé sodat dit vir die skole self op die 
oomblik ’n totale verlies is. ’n Verbetering is 
tans buite die kwessie weens ’n ernstige tekort 
aan behuising. Die grootste gedeelte van die 
tyd van die bibliotekaris is tot dusver daaraan 
bestee om die grondorganisasie van die biblioteek 
te skep. ’n Toevoegingslys is reeds voltooi en 
daar bestaan ’n kaart vir elke boek. Klassifikasie 
bestaan slegs in wye trekke maar die doel is om 
die Dewey-Desimale Stelsel in te voer. Die 
uitleenstelsel is ’n aanpassing van die Browne- 
stelsel. Vir elke seun wat boeke leen word ’n 
kaart gemaak waarop die nommer van die boek 
en die datum van uitgawe aangeteken word. 
’n Ruimte word gelaat waarop die datum van 
terugbesorging aangeteken kan word. Die 
uitgifte word alfabeties volgens die naam van die 
seun, onder die terugbesorgings-datum gerang- 
skik. Alle kaarte van seuns wat nie dadelik weer ’n 
boek uitneem nie, word alfabeties in die Biblioteek 
bewaar. Volgens hierdie metode kan aangedui 
word hoeveel en watter boeke ’n seun gelees het 


en kan nagegaan word watter leesbelange hy het, 
Boeke word slegs vir veertien dae uitgeleen, 
Daar word ’n bykomende drie dae vir grasie 
toegelaat maar geen boetes word ingevorder nie, 

Die bibliotekaris is verantwoording verskuldig, 
as hoof van sy afdeling, alleen aan die direkteur, 
Hy word bygestaan deur ’n komitee van sewe 
waarvan hy die sekretaris is. Die hantering van 
alle finansies is die taak van die Brigade maar alle 
voorgenome uitgawes moet deur die Departe- 
ment goedgekeur word. Die bibliotekaris behartig 
alle boekkeuring volgens sy eie goeddunke en kan 
van enige voorstel van die komiteelede of van ’n 
lid van die personeel gebruik maak, al dan nie, 

Op die oomblik kan die biblioteek nie op die 
status van ’n skoolbiblioteek staatmaak nie omdat 
daar nog weinig kontak bestaan tussen die skole 
en die biblioteek. Die rede hiervoor is, soos 
reeds gemeld, die distansie tussen die skole en 
die biblioteek. Die doel is egter om dit tot ’n 
egte skoolboekery te laat ontwikkel en daar 
bestaan alle rede om aan te neem dat dit verwesen- 
lik sal word. 

In ’n gemeenskap soos die L.O.B. word daar 
’n ideale geleentheid vir die biblioteek-professie 
gebied om te toon wat ’n skoolboekery kan pres- 
teer, sowel as wat ’n skoolbiblioteek werklik is, 
iets wat ongelukkig nog nie eintlik in ons land 
bestaan nie. Dit word gehoop dat hierdie betrek- 
king gou weer deur ’n opgeleide bibliotekaris 
gevul sal word want dit bied ’n uitstekende geleent- 
heid om die jeug meer biblioteek-bewus te maak. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Wynberg. Public Library. From the Annual report, 1946 


1945 1946 
Stock 19,006 20,661 
Subscribers 2,036 2,034 
Issues 148,304 138,343 


The displays, which have become a distinctive 
feature of the activities of the Wynberg Library, this 
vear included an exhibition by the Cape Town 
Photographic Society and one of mineralogical and 
geological specimens from the collection of Mr E. 
S. Sawyer, F. R. S. A. Book displays included : 
“‘There’s a lion in the library . . . ”’ (Craft books), 
‘Jungle trails and desert paths’, “‘As interesting as a 
novel’, and “‘Crime and detection’. 

Library hours were to be changed trom 1 March 
1947 to 9 am.—1 p.m., and 2.30-6.30 p.m. The 
number of hours the Library is open will remain the 
same, i.e. 8 hours a day, but the re-allocation of hours 
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will obviate night work for the staff, who previously 
had to work three or four nights a week. 
Vereeniging. Public Library. Since the Town Council 
is to administer the Public Library departmentally 
with effect from July 1, the present Library Committee 
met for the last time on Tuesday. A note of sadness 
crept into the proceedings, for many of the committee 
members had been associated with the Library for 
many years and relinguished their well-performed 
task with regret. The Council’s assumption of control 
following a recommendation to that effect by the Com- 
mittee itself, was the logical result of the abolition of 
subscriptions in 1946, and the acceptance by the 
Council of financial responsibility ..... On behalf of 
the library staff Mrs T. van der Westhuizen, the 
Librarian, thanked the Committee for its unfailing 
kindness and consideration. 
(Vereeniging news, 20 June 1947) 
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SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL BRANCH 


INTER-HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ 


This Section is a sub-section of the School 
and Children’s Library Section of the Branch. 
At the annual general meeting of the School and 
Children’s Section held at the end of 1946 some 
of the librarians were having a discussion about 
certain routines in school libraries. (Librarian 
is the term current in schools to designate those 
children in charge of school libraries, as distinct 
from the teachers or teacher-librarians). It was 
suggested that librarians of high schools should 
have their own section, and so be able to discuss 
and communicate matters of common interest. 
The main idea was that these junior librarians 
should be active without the supervision of adult 
teachers and librarians. 

Librarians of interested schools met and drew 
up a Constitution. This was amended and appro- 
ved by the Committee of the School and Children’s 
Library Section and subsequently by the Commit- 
tee of the Southern Transvaal Branch. 


CONSTITUTION 


I. Name 


This sub-section of the School and 
Children’s Section shall be called the Inter- 
High School Librarians’ Section. 


II. Composition of Section 


(a) The librarians and library prefects of any 
interested high school and junior high 
school. 

(b) Any ex-librarian and ex-library prefect who 
is sufficiently interested to attend meetings 
regularly. 

(c) The member of staff in charge of the school 
library at which the meeting is being held, 
if the meeting is held at a school library. 


III. Meetings of Section 


(a) At least twice in every government school 
term, except in the fourth term, when the 
Section shall meet once. 

(b) The first meeting of the Section each year, 
the Annual General Meeting, at which 
the new committee shall be appointed, 
shall be held early in the first term. 
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SECTION 


(c) Meetings shall be held—with the exception 
of the Annual General Meeting if desired 
—at the library of one of the high schools 
or junior high schools represented on the 
committee with the consent of the principal 
concerned. 


IV. Committee of Section 


(a) Shall consist of one member—preferably 
a library prefect—from each of the schools 
sending representatives -to the Annual 
General Meeting ; one member from any 
school not represented at the Annual 
General Meeting, but applying thereafter 
for representation on the committee ; 
a committee member of the School and 
Children’s Library Section; any such 
persons as the committee may see fit to 
co-opt. 

(b) Shall elect from among its own number 
a Chairman, Vice-chairman and Secretary 
for the Section. 

(c) The Chairman and any other one com- 
mittee member shall represent the Section 
on the Committee of the School and Child- 
ren’s Library Section. 

(d) ‘The Committee shall meet at least twice 
a year to arrange the meetings of the 
Section at the various school libraries. 


V. Amendment of Constitution 


The Secretary must be notified at least 
two weeks before any meeting at which 
a member wishes to present an amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Such amendments must be submitted 
to the Committee of the School and 
Children’s Library Section. 


VI. Objects of Section 


(a) To facilitate the intercourse and inter- 
change of ideas of the librarians and li- 
brary prefects of the various high schools 
and junior high schools. 

(b) To draw up and issue, twice yearly, lists 
of popular and recommended English and 
Afrikaans Fiction and Non-Fiction, 
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VII. Finance 


Each school as a whole and each individual 
librarian and library prefect shall pay 
2s. annually. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE O.F.S. 


Deputations from the Bloemfontein Public Li- 
brary (Mrs G. Walker and Miss B. Levy) and 
from the O.F.S. Branch of the South African 
Library Association (Mrs G. Walker, Miss B. 
Levy and Mr R. B. Zaaiman) submitted a detailed 
memorandum on school libraries to the Free 
State Education Commission in April. The 
memorandum pointed out that the O.F.S. Edu- 
cation Department had supported school libraries 
liberally, but that children were not reaping the 
full benefit from them because they were not 
suitably organized. 

The chief recornmendations of the first com- 
mission were :— 


1. Library courses should be introduced as 
an integral part of teacher training. 


2. Vacation courses in librarianship for teachen 
should be instituted. 

3. A trained library organizer should be ap, 
pointed to co-ordinate library work with 
children throughout the Province. 

4. Each class should have at least one library 
period a week. 

5. A centralized school service should be esta- 
blished. This centralized service should 
operate from the Bloemfontein Public Library 
with funds provided by the Education Depart- 
ment. An amount of 2s. per year per child 
served would be required; this amount 
would be contributed partly by the Education 
Department, partly by the schools, the pro- 


portion varying according to the financial } 


capacity of each school. 


The memorandum from the O.F.S. Branch of 
the S.A.L.A. supported the proposals and further 
stressed the importance of schools building up 
their own permanent basic libraries side by side 
with the centralized service. 

Full analyses of the memoranda appeared in 
Die Volksblad, 19 Apr. 1947, and The Friend, 
19 Apr. 1947. 


SECTION SECRETARIES 
Cape: Miss M. E. Green, Jagger Library, University, Rondebosch 


Northern Transvaal: Mr. T. Slabbert, Gen. Nicolaas Smith School, 
Daspoort, Pretoria 


Southern Transvaal: Miss P. H. Isaacson, Rosettenville Branch, 
Public Library, Johannesburg; and Mr. H. P. Muller, 
E. P. Baumann School, Johannesburg 
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